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DANIEL DEFOE, ON ASSASSINATION OF 
RULERS. 
[SECOND ARTICLE. ] 

In the former [“N. & Q.” 3" S. 
ge carried too far a desire to let Defoe spe ak 
or himself; and adverted only, in my introduc- 
re d remarks, to the external circumstances which 
iduced him to write on this subject. After reading 

his Letters in your columns, I think I ought to 
have premised,—that Applebee’s Original Weekly 
, in which they and the following appeared, 

was a Tory Paper,—that the arrangement be- 
tween Defoe and the Government was, that he 
should “seem to be on that side,” and should 
“rally the Whigs,”—and, with such qualification, 
I might then have reiterated my statement in p. 
246 of your last volume,—“I have not found that 
he actually wrote in any Tory journal anything 
contrary to the liberal principles he had always 
professed.” Defoe was a great constitutional pa- 


21), I 


Vili. 


r 


tot. No man could be more truly loyal than 
he was. 7 , 


Here, he is the same loyal patriot as 
ever, but we see him behind a Tory mask. 

As & mere acquaintance, Defoe is now perhaps 
chiefly known by the distorted, and discoloured 
Caricature of Mr. Walter Wilson, who has por- 
frayed him as a bigoted, antichurch, radical Dis- 
Senter, 


| 
| Those, however, who have thoroughly studied 
| his writings know him to have been always a 
liberal Conservative in politics; and, although a 
Dissenter, yet a firm supporter of the Church of 
England. Moreover, few men have been through- 
out a long life so consistent in politics and reli- 
gion. These Letters on Assassination of Rulers 
were written after he was sixty years of age; but 
all the same doctrines, opinions, and sentiments 
are to be found in his Reviews, and still earlier 
Essays. 

Apologising for this long preface, the next 
Letter is from Applebee's Jowrnal, December 30, 

721:— 

“Sir,—I find you have given us two very pertinent 
Answers to King-Killing Principles of the London 
Journal, and to their falling upon the Reverend Dr. Pri- 
deaux for censuring the Murtherers of Julius Casar. 
Admit me, I entreat, to put in a Word or two upon that 
way of Writing, and of that known opinionated Writer, 
who would celebrate his Pen at this Time, by recommend- 
ing the Murther of Princes, and the villainous Practice 
of Assassination, which Doctrine if it be receiv’d no Chris- 
tian Prince can be safe, no, not in his Bed-chamber. It 
must be confess’d, that as this Writer is call’d a Whig, 
und a Commonwealth’s Man, it is no great wonder that he 
is in favour of the King-Killing Doctrine ; but that Herd 
of People had ordinarily more Policy than to profess 
openly the very Murthering Principle itself; they rather 
disguis’d themselves with a Mask of Moral Virtues, the 
better to conceal the hellish Liberty they took, and that 
they might put it in Practice with safety to themselves. 

“ But let us enquire into the knavish Disguise of their 
Writing in this London Journal, and you will find an 
evident contradiction between their Writings and their 
Designs ; and, that what they aim at, and what they pre- 
tend, stand opposite to one another, as directly as the 
Evening and Morning, as Light and a Depravity of Light, 
which we call Darkness. 

“They pretend to write against Rogues, but with the 
very Spirit of a Rogue ; they justifie the horrid Principle 
ot Murthering Princes, and vet at the same time pretend 
to support the Authority of Princes. 

“ They write against Tyranny with a Spirit of Tyranny, 
condemning assum’d Power to Rule, and yet justifie an 
assum’d Power to Kill and Destroy. 

“They write against Persecution, with a Spirit of Per 
secution, for they tell us of the Superiority of Conscience ; 
and yet, against all Conscience and Honour, prompt the 
World to commit Parricide and Murther, and to Assassi- 
nate their Rulers. 

“They against invading Liberty, 
men of the liberty of professing just Principles, in oppo- 
sition to Atheism, Deism, Free-Thinking, and Irreligion. 

“ They write with a pretence of Religion and Morality, 
and yet justifie Self-Murther, the worst of all Immorali- 
ties, and inconsistent with the very essentials of Religion, 
namely, Resignation to the Will of Heaven. 

“ They write with a loud pretence of Obedience to law- 
ful Princes, and yet give up the greatest Part of all 
Obedience, namely, the Obedience to the Laws of their 
Country. 

“They plead for the Conduct of Brutus, Cassius, Cato, 
and Others, who, according to the brutal Notion of Li- 
berty, took the Liberty to be their own Murtherers ; hav- 
ing said something very faintly to excuse them, they 
bring it in as a corroborating Evidence, that several 
People in these Christians Times do the same Thing ; that 
Men in Fight defend a Town to the last Extremity, till 


the 


write and yet rob 
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they are sure to Die; others blow themselves up and the 
Ships they are in, with several other Instances. 

“ Now had not this Wretch been as ignorant in the Laws 
of War, as he is in those of Christianity, he should have re- 
member’d to have added, that by the Laws of War, such 
as defend ‘Towns in mere Fury and Desperation ought to 
have no Quarter given them; and if in the Storming 
them, any of them happen to be taken Prisoners they may 
be Hang’d up as M urtherers, for pushing their Defence 
beyond the Rules of War; such are not said to defend a 
Town like Men of Honour, but like Enemies to Mankind, 
and for the sake of Destroying brave Men; and many 
Examples might be given, where such have been taken 
and Hang’d. 

“ Defending a Town like Men of Honour, is to defend it 
as long as there is any possibility of Defending it effec- 
tually, or any room to hope for Relief; but when the Gar- 
rison see the Mines ready to Spring, the Storm ready to 
be given, no Relief at hand, or likely to be brought them, 
when holding out any longer is impossible, and no delay- 
ing the Enemies’ Affairs, or other End obtain’d, but mere 
desperate Resolution, both to destroy themselves and 
others; Such Men are not to be used any otherwise than 
as Criminals, deserving to be cut in pieces in the Breach, 
and hang’d up afterwards if they escape; for this is not 
Bravery but Madness and Rage, and is neither any Part 
of Bravery or Christianity. 

“The Governor of the Castle of Alicant, where Col. 
Richards and an English Garrison lay during the late 
War was of this Number: The French and Spanish Gene- 
rals besieg’d the Place; it was thought impregnable 
before, but the French Engineers shew’d an extraordinary 
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All which Advantages he lost to his Country by his Rash- 
ness, Pride and Cowardice, which this new Principle of 


| the London Journal Scribblers would Christen by the 


false Names of Gallantry, and a Love of Liberty. 
“ Your Friend and Servant.” 


He resumes the subject in Applebee's Journal 
Jan. 6, 1722, as follows : — : 

“Sir,—No man that has read the London Journal for 
some time time past, could suppose that all that long 
Rhapsody of Exclamation against Julius Cwsar, and the 
Eulogium in praise of the most execrable Ruffians that 
Murther'd him, was with Design only to set out the 


| Story of that Murther in proper colours, and acquaint 


Skill in their Work, and had made their Way under the | 


very Body of the Place ; when they had all things ready, 
the French General summoned the Garrison, and, as it 
was related here, offer’d to show them the Mines, to let 
them see that they could not fail ruining the whole Cas- 
tle; nay, it was said that some Officers did go out to see 
them, and acquainted the Governor how it was, and per- 
suaded him to treat, the Enemy offering still very honour- 
able Conditions ; that upon refusing, they told them to an 
Hour when they would spring their mines, and gave them 
time till then to capitulate; nay, some said, entreated 
them to consider that they had done all that Men of 
Honour could do ; but that they still were obstinate, upon 
which the Mines were sprung, and blew them all up, not 
a Man escaping: Now was this Bravery? Or rather, 
were not they who refused the generous offers of their 
Enemies, Murtherers, and merited to be hang’d for throw- 
ing away the Lives of so many brave Men as perished with 
them? This is the Bravery and the Christianity of that 
mad Fellow Cato, who the London Journal calls (blas- 
phemously) God-like, who ought, if he had had courage, 
to have reserv’d himself for the further Service of his 


Country, and have look’d Cesar in the Face, wherever he 


could have Animated any to take Arms against him, and 
at last he should have Dyed fighting for the Liberty of 
his Country, not basely regarding his private Liberty 
only, and kill’d himself because he could not resist Cesar 
in that one City, which was the case of Cato; and, in a 
few Words, he Kill’d himself only for mere Pride and 
Cowardice, namely, the Fear of falling into his Enemie’s 
Hands, which a Man of true Christian courage would have 
boldly ventur’d: But it was Dying for fear of Shame, 
which was both Cowardice, and the extreme of Pride. | 
shall take a Time to let you see how easily Cato might 
have carried the War against Cwsar on, longer than he 
«lid ; and how, had he encourag’d the Romans by his Ex- 
ample, rather to Fight for the common Liberty, than to 
Die for private Liberty, he had done good Service, and 
might by his Reputation in the Army have hazarded 
Cwsar’s Fortune, and perhaps have saved his Country : 


our People with what was done at that time, and to go no 
farther ; he that thought so, knows little of the Men, or of 
their Principles: I always told you it had an Application 
in reserve, and that it was to refer to our times, wherein 
they would have the same thing acted over again ; and it 
is evident to impartial Men, that they are animating all 
the Ruffians they can reach to undertake the like wicked- 
ness: They have now brought their Harangue to the in- 
tended Point, and give us, in plain English words, the 
meaning of it, namely, that all Men are born free ; that 
they are to be govern’d no farther than is for their good; 
that when it is otherwise, of which they are to be them- 
selves the judges, they can do as Brutus did; and this 
these Conspirators call Liberty, as their Predecessors in 
Rebellion did some few years ago. Now you cannot 


| serve your Country more in any Thing that can be made 


the subject of a publick Paper; neither can you do any 
Thing more agreeable to those who have a due regard to 
their Country’s true Liberty, than in turning your Pen, 
and the Pens of all those who assist you with their Let 
ters, against the contagious Phanatical Principles of that 
vilest of all Libels, the London Journal. 1 was indeed for 
some time of Opinion, that slighting and contemning a 
Libel of such a mean and base Import, was the best 
Method to be taken; and I was the more confirm’d in 
that Opinion, because I saw the wisest and best of Men 
of all Professions Vote it to the most infamous Uses, as a 
most infamous Paper; and particularly as it was known 
to be the Work of a Set of the worst and most infamous 
Writers: But, as little criminals which are pass’d over 
by the clemency of a Government grow more insolent, 
till at length they make their Punishment become neces 
sary ; so these lesser and baser Writers of Scandal, grow- 
ing Insolent, by the forbearance of the Publick, and by the 
backwardness of wise Men to meddle with them, are now 
arriv’d to a presumptuous height, offensive to God and 
Man ; it is highly needful that you, and every good Man, 
should oppose them. that the Poison of their corrupt Prin- 
ciples may not infect others, and especially weaker Judg 
ments, who may not be fully establish’d in the Founda 
tions of Christian Society, and of true Christian Liberty, 
which consists in Obedience, not in Rebellion and Mur- 
ther. 

“T have read that in the Spartan Government 
decreed, that whosoever was found Guilty of spreadin 
Principles pernicious to the Good of the Commonwealth, 
should lose his Freedom of the City, be bound Hand and 
Foot, and sold for a Slave. We who have so fresh in our re- 
membrance the mischievous consequences of the unbounded 
Liberty which these Men teach, namely, of murthering 
and assassinating Princes, should not want to be ad- 
monish’d of the Mischiefs which those Tenets may still 
None can be so weak as to ~_ 

0 


it was 
gabout 


bring upon the State. , 
suade us that these Men have nothing in their view, 
the telling us the Story of Brutus and Cassius, ane of the 
Murther of Julius Cyesar, or of the Value of le zal Liber- 
ties: Do these Men content themselves with reciting the 
History 2? Or, do they recite it to recommend the Example 
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of Murthering Princes? Wherefore do they applaud 
the Murtherers? Wherefore do they justify the Assas- 
sination itself? And wherefore plead for the Liberty of 
doing such Actions, but to prepare the Minds of Men to 
relish the like Villainy, tho’ it were to be practis’d upon | 
the King, or upon any of his Ministers of State? Why 
the Justice of the Nation forbears to punish the Pub- 
lishers of such dangerous Tenets as these, is best known to 
those who have the Power thereof in their Hands, and 
who best know when to strike: But it is the Duty, in the 
meantime, of every loyal subject to enter his Protestation 
against Murtherers, against Men claiming Liberty for a | 
Cloak to Licentiousness, and against Men publishing mur- 
derous Principles; and therefore (as before) you cannot 
do your Country better Service than to shew your De- 
testation of those Things, and more especially of the 
wicked knot of Men concern’d in propagating them. It 
is evident what these Men aim at, and that they are car- 
rying on a Conspiracy against the Monarchy, and against 
the Government of Great Britain; and albeit the Con- | 
spirators are known to be Men of base Characters, and of 
vile Principles, meriting the Contempt of all good Peo- 
je; yet as we see nothing is more catching than an evil 
Eomals, so, I think, therefore nothing calls for more 
speedy correction: In evil Examples it is observ’d, that, 
like the Plague, the highest and best Person, whether for 
Quality or Character, is capable of receiving Infection | 
from the contagious Breath of the meanest Beggar. Evil 

Examples are Infectious in the most intense Degree of 
Infection ; for they infect the mind, corrupt and poison 
the Principles ; and they do it in these Ages of Vice with 
bat too much Success; and the Conspirators in the case 
before us are not ignorant thereof, and are the more ad- 
venturous in spreading their evil Morals and evil Princi- 
ples in this Part of the World. 

“It is true that the Conspirators are known to be Per- 
sons whose Names are Infamous, being Men whose prac- 
tice has long been to sow Divisions and Disaffection 
among the People in Civil Matters, and profane and blas- 
phemous Principles in religious Matters: Nay the Con- 
spiracy itself is form’d to represent us to ourselves as born 
free from the Government, either of God or the King, 
spinning their Notions of personal Independency, which | 
they call Liberty, to so fine a length as to bring Men to 
claim a Liberty to rebel against their Maker, and to mur- 
ther their Sovereign. 

“To this End, the Conspirators represent the most exe- 
crable Murther of the gallantest Man who was at that 
Time in the World, and the boldest of all Assassinations, | 
454 lawful Zeal arising from a Love of Liberty ; and to | 
support it the Conspirators run out into their old Repub- 
lican Topicks of lawless Force, Tyranny, and the Abuse 
of Power, which Cesar, they say, was guilty of: I shall 
finish my Letter with referring your Readers to the Judg- 
ment of our Saviour himself, concerning that very lawless 
Power of Julius Cesar and the Conspirators ; could they 
Blush for themselves, they may see their bloody King- 
Killing Principles e ndemn’d, and Obedience recommended, 
even to that lawless Force, which, they say, may be op- 
posed with Force. - ‘ ; 

“ Render to Casar the Things which be Cesar’s, are the 
Words of our Blessed Lord, who order’d his Disciples to 
pay Tribute for him: Now it is manifest, that all the | 

rs, whether Augustus, Nero, or Tiberius, or any of 
them, exercis’d the same lawless Force as did Julius, and 
founded their Empire upon the Ruins of the Roman Liberty, | 
as he did, and therefore might as lawfully be assassinated | 
and Marther'd ; but notwithstanding all that, our Lord 
calls the Tribute Cesar’s Right, and, as sucu, causes it to 
ans Submitting in all things to the Government of 
fully _ sate, which these Conspirators say might law- | 

Y Se murther’d and assassinated by private Hands: 
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Let the Example of Jesus Curtist, and, after him, of his 
Apostles and Servants, be opposed to the Tenets published 
by the Conspirators, and then let every indifferent Man 


judge whether they give us right Notions of Liberty, or 


whether they have not merited to be detested of all honest 


|} Men. 


“Your Friend and Servant.” 


If we consider that when Defoe wrote these 
four Letters he had the responsibility of several 
other newspapers; and that in the latter part of 
the same year, and the beginning of 1722, there 
issued from his restless pen—within about four 
months—Moll Flanders, The History of the Plague, 
Religious Courtship, and Colonel Jaque, we have 
strong proof that his loyal spirit was greatly ex- 
cited by the treasonable doctrines against which he 
found time to write so much. 

The same considerations will account for the 
repetitions, and evident want of time to correct his 
manuscript, particularly in the last Letter of the 
four. 

Daniel Defoe was not a poet. In supposing 
himself so he was mistaken. He was a of 
writing verse, and in that form his sentiments are 
invariably just, and clearly expressed. His lines 
are mostly rough, but often terse and forcible; 
and it has been well said that some of his poems 
constitute as fine doggerel as can be found in the 
English language. When his mind was much 
stirred upon political subjects his thoughts had a 
tendency to run into verse by way of climax; and, 
as the following is the only sonnet I know of his 
composition, I give it to your readers from the 
same newspaper as the last preceding letter: — 
“(Cesar the Great, the Generous, the Brave, 

Who conquer’d to set free, and fought to save ; 

Travers’d the World, subdued it by his Name, 

And humbl’d Empires bow’d beneath his Fame. 

No man beyond his Mercy could offend, 

A clement Enemy, a faithful Friend : 

But who can vile Ingratitude dispute ? 

He fell a Sacrifice to Brutal Brute, 

From whom our King-Destroyers take their Name ; 

Brutal their Crime, and Brutish is their Fame. 

Cesar and CHARLEs, two martyr’d Heroes, live, 

Their Fame shall time and History survive: 

While Cato’s cowardice his Glory stains, 

And nothing but his want of Fame remains.” 

With this I conclude, for the present, my con- 
tributions from the hitherto unknown writings of 
Daniel Defoe, feeling that “N. & Q.” has done 
him ample justice for the injury attempted against 
his character and memory in the London Review. 

W. Ler. 


EARL OF LEICESTER’S LIBRARY. 

Is there any account to be found relative to the 
library of this celebrated man? Many years ago 
I saw at a book sale, at Edinburgh, a copy of 
Littleton’s Tenures; evidently bound at the time 
of publication, with the Earl’s device, the bear 
and ragged staff, stamped on the side. It had 
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belonged, I was told, to Henry Weber, the editor 
of Ford, and Beaumont and Fletcher; and was 
purchased, as I was assured, by Sir Walter Scott. 

Until a comparatively recent period I have, 
though frequently attending book sales in the 
northern metropolis, never observed another book 
belonging to Lord Leicester. One day, turning 
over some folio volumes which had come from 
Murthly, in Perthshire, to my infinite delight I! 
lighted upon a most beautiful small folio, in old 
olive morocco binding, richly gilt, with the silver 
bear and ragged staff impressed on each side. It 
had escaped the observation of the late Mr. Thomas 
Nesbit, who had catalogued the library, and it 
fell into my hands at a very moderate price. It 
is Turnebus’s edition, Paris, 1554, of Aristotle, De 
Moribus, in Greek, beautifully printed, and free 
from stain internally. Externally, it is an exqui- 
site specimen of old English binding, in very ex- 
cellent condition, with gilt leaves. 

There was, in the Libri Collection, an Italian 
copy of Carione’s Chronicle, 1543, in the original 
binding, with the bear and ragged staff. The 

rice it brought I have not learned. Another 
0k also, which belonged to his lordship, is 
stated to be in the British Museum, preserved “ in 
a case.” These are the only four Leicester books 
I have been able to trace ;- but perhaps some bet- 
ter informed bibliographer may point out others.* 

It is somewhat remarkable that the Earl of Both- 
well had also a fine taste for binding: for a few 
years since, there came from a library in the north 
a French work in small folio, which had been in 
his possession, having his arms stamped on the 
sides as Lord High Admiral of Scotland. It was 
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bound in calf, with gilt leaves, and was in excel- | 


lent condition. It had been acquired shortly after 
Bothwell’s flight; as it bore a date in MS. indi- 
cating the time it was bought, and the name of 
the purchaser, with whose descendants it had re- 
mained until the recent breaking up of the curious 
old library of Whitehaugh, Aberdeenshire. . J. M. 


OLD LONDON IDENTITIES. 


I read in the Atheneum, July 15, 1865, that 
“A child may yet wake the echoes in Czsar’s 
Tower.” Alluding, I suppose, to “ Julius Czesar’s 
ill-erected tower” (Shakspeare); and the “towers 
of Julius” (Gray). There is, however, no au- 
thority for this remote antiquity, unless it be in 
the Roman remains found within the Tower in 
1777; and, as these were discovered at a great 
depth, “ waking the echo” seems out of the ques- 
tion; more especially as the oldest existing por- 


[* See“N. & Q.” 3r4 S. ii. 137, for a notice of some of 


the books in the Earl’s library at Wanstead House.—Ep. } 
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tion of the tower, the keep (Bishop Gundulph’s 
work), is of about 1078. 

In the same paper we are told, that “ Chaucer's 
inn, the Tabard. is open to customers near Lon- 
don Bridge.” Now, the said inn is at St. Mar- 
garet’s Hill, or some seventy-five houses distant 
from the bridge; or half the extent of the long 
High Street of Southwark. There still remain 
three old inns between the bridge and the Tabard, 
now the Talbot. 

We likewise read, that “the cell, in which 
Lady Jane Grey was lodged (the room in which 
Raleigh wrote his History), are as well known as 
the Dover Station and the Victoria Tower.” I 
have always understood that the only memorial 
preserved in the Tower, of Lady Jane Grey, is 
the letters in the state-prison room of the Beau- 
champ Tower; and supposed to have been cut by 
Lord Guildford Dudley, when he was confined in 
a separate prison from his unhappy wife (it is 
said) in the Brick Tower; but for which we shall 
look in vain, it having been rebuilt by the Ord- 
nance. The Beauchamp Tower was used for male 
prisoners only. Raleigh is but supposed to have 
written his History in one of the Beauchamp 
prison lodgings. " 

The At/ eum writer describes Southwark as 
“a tiny suburb,” in the reigns of Elizabeth and 
James I. The epithet “tiny” would be scarcely 
applicable to the ancient town; and at the period 
here referred to, the other portions, not hitherto 
part of Southwark, had been purchased by the 
corporation of Edward VI. The ancient suburb, 
with its etymology of ninety-seven authorities, 
could, at no period of its history with which we 
are acquainted, have been “tiny.” 

At the above period also, says the Atheneum 
writer: “So far to the west as Durham House, 
the Strand was a mere row of mansions dotting 
one side of the road.” By a single glance at 
Aggas’s Map, will be seen a much fuller picture— 


| the Strand houses, in addition to the mansions. 
| It is likewise incorrect to describe the site of 


Northumberland House as “an unapproachable 
waste” at the above period: for Aggas shows 
here about several houses. Equally unauthorised 
is the statement: “St. James’s Park was then 
unmade, since the park had been annexed by 


| Henry VIII., when he altered the Hospital into s 


palace.” Besides, Aggas shows the inclosure, wit 
the deer in it. 

The rural character of Field Lane and Saffron 
Hill, in the reigns of Elizabeth and James, has 
never been doubted—and we read of bushels of 
roses then grown at Ely Place; but to imagine 
their scent floating across Holborn Valley to the 


| prison yards of Newgate, which the Atheneum 
writer conjectures, is too wide a ee, fancy 
for . & £ 
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PLUME’S LIFE OF BISHOP HACKETT: NEW 
EDITION. 

In looking over this edition of an old biographi- 
cal favourite, which I am glad to see republished in 
a portable size, I notice the following points which 
may deserve the attention of the editor. 

Page 8. “Could not presently tell what coun- 
trvman Mr. L. was.” I do not think the Mr. L. 
wierred to was “‘T[amon L’Estrange” as queried 


in the note to this passage. The L’Estranges 
Hacket’s Sermons and Life of Williams? Itis a 


(extraneorum nobilis propago) and their birth- 
place were well known, and Hamon L’Estrange, 
though a learned man, was scarcely, I submit, a 
scholar in the exact sense intended. “The great 
Hebrician and chronologer, Mr. Lively” (see p. 
13), is more likely to have been the person 
meant. 


Hacket.” This is clearly a mistake. The passage 
is not applicable, as will easily be seen on reading 


it attentively, to Hacket. It is the character of 


Bishop Hough. See Lord Lyttelton’s Works (edit. 
1774, 4to.) 

Page 111 — 

“He condemned not other churches that allowed it 
otherwise (to marry again after divorce, the other liv- 
ing), but preferred our own caution before them, and for 
this he wanted not many more reasons than were wrote 
in a hasty letter to a gentleman, his neighbour, and pub- 
lished (without leave) after his death, together with his 
own answer, but it is no credit to conquer the dead, says 
the old proverb.” 

On this passage of Plume the editor has no 
note, nor does he afterwards mention where this 
production of Hacket is to be found in enu- 


Page 122. “ Lord Lyttelton thus describes | 


105 


| In the lists attached to other works printed for 


the same publishers it is distinctly styled “ Bishop 
Hacket’s Christian Consolations.” In vol. i. of 
Eden’s edition of Jeremy Taylor's Works (8vo, 
1854), p. vii. the editor observes : — 

“The Contemplations on the State of Man and the Chris- 
tian Consolations are both omitted from the present edi- 
tion of Taylor’s Works. The second is from the pen of 
Bishop Hacket, as was suggested to the editor by the 
Rey. James Brogden, and is now proved beyond dispute.” 


Are we never to see a republication of Bishop 


real disgrace to the age that these two most de- 
lightful old folios have not been reprinted. 
Jas. CROSSLEY. 


Lievt.-Gex. Watsn’s Tantet.—In the year 
1761 a tablet was erected in Westminster Abbey 
to the memory of Lieut.-General George Walsh, 


| who was buried in the Abbey. The following 


merating his work, nor has it been noticed else- | 
where that I am aware of. The bishop’s remarks 


will be met with in a little book, entitled — 

“The Case of Divorce and Remarriage thereupon, dis- 
cussed by a Rev. Prelate of the Church of England and a 
private Gentleman, occasioned by the late Act of Parlia- 


ment for the Divorce of the Lord Rosse.” Lond. 1673,12mo. | 


(155 pp. inclusive of title-page, and address to reader.) 
The first part to p. 49 is written by the private 
gentleman (Sir Charles Wolseley.) Then follow 
“Animadversions upon the foregoing Discourse ” 
from p. 51 to p. 73 by the Rev. Prelate (Bishop 
Hacket), and the “Answer to the Animadver- 


sions” (by Sir C. W.) extends from p. 75 to the | 
end of the book. It is a curious and interesting | 


volume, 

Note at bottom of p. 219 :— 

“Page 151. He (Bishop Hacket) did not write 
Christian Consolations.” (See A. O. Fasti. i. 368.) 
This is too positively stated. Anthony Wood I 
know attributes this work to Robert Hacket, but 
he speaks of a portrait of him prefixed to the 
book. Now it contains nothing of the kind. My 
impression is that Anthony was mistaken, and 
that the Christian Consolations is by the bishop. 


copy of the contract, and also of the Dean and 
Chapter’s charge for the funeral, may interest 
some of your readers : — 

“Erected by Mr. Thomas Stephens of the parish of 
St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, and agreement made with 
Richard Wilson, Esq. of the Parish of St. James’s, West- 
minster: the tablet to be statuary marble ; the cornice to 
be veined do.; the *Trophys of War’ and Tablet to be 
of statuary marble. To carve a crest and blazon the 
arms, and to cut an inscription, and pay the Dean and 
Chapter 102. 10s. The whole to be done for 557.” 

“Fees for the Funeral of Lieut.-General George Walsh, 
in the East Cloyster of Westminster Abbey. 


£ sz. d. 

The Ground - - - - - - 518 0 
The Chantor = - - - - - - 05 0 
Sacrists and Virgers - - - - 013 4 
4 Bellringers - - - - - - 0610 0 
Clerk of the Works - - - - - 0138 4 
Mason - - - - - “ - @ 6 @ 
6 Bearers - - - - - - - 015 0 
Two porters - - - - - - 6.7 @ 
Pall - - - - - - - - 010 0 
Leaden Coffin - - - - - - 38 0 0 
1217 2 

Tolling the bell - . - 0 6 8 

13 310 


“ October 29%, 1761. 

“ Rec*. then of M Stephenson the full content of the 
above Bill by me. 

“S¢ John Merest Rect to the Dean and Chapter of 
Westminster.” 

General Walsh was Colonel of the 49th Foot; 
he was a younger son of Richard Walsh of 
Ardagh House, co. Louth, Esq., and of an ancient 
Anglo-Irish family. There is extant a fine por- 
trait of him by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

One of his brothers, Joseph Walsh, was a 
“Lieutenant in the regiment lately commanded 
by Colonel Allnutt.” He made his will Oct. 3, 
1708; administration, Dec. 15, 1709. In it he 
says his death was “ really occasioned by some 
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yzenous stuff an English doctor gave him in 
— and killed his dear friend and companion.” 
He was then “a prisoner at Alune in France.” 
What was the number of his regiment, and when 
was he probably taken prisoner ? 

H. Lorrvus Torrennam. 

Duty or Pottcemen. — As there is not unfre- 
quently preserved in provincial journals dicta of 
eminent persons, which are lost sight of in ag 88 
of time, it may perhaps not be out of place to 
insert in the pages of “N. & Q.” the following 
remarks, by the late eminent Judge Patteson, 
upon the powers of policemen to take individuals 
into custody ex proprio motu : — 

“ At the late Yorkshire Assizes an action for false im- 
prisonment was tried before Mr. Justice Patteson, and, 
in summing up, the learned judge gave the following ex- 
position of the law on the power of policemen to take 

rsons into custody: ‘A great mistake,’ observed his 
lordship, ‘ prevails in this country among police officers, 
who fancy that they have a right to take a man into 
enstody on any charge whatever. They ought to know 
their duty better. The law was this :—On the informa- 
tion of any person a policeman might apprehend a party 
on a charge of felony, provided he thought there was a 
reasonable probability of it being true ; but no man had 
a right to take another into custody, still less to take him 
to prison, for an assault or breach of the peace, unless it 
was committed in his presence, or he had a magistrate’s 
warrant for so doing.’” — Newcastle Chronicle, April 14, 
1838. 

J. M. 


Bosu.— This word is Turkish, whence it has 
reached the English language as a cant term for 
nonsense. Bosu lakirda etmah, “ Do not talk non- 
sense.” T. J. Bucxton. 


Epuunp Water. — Dr. Johnson says that, in 
the Long Parliament, Waller represented Ag- 
mondesham the third time. He, however, sat in 
that Parliament for Saint Ives in Cornwall. This 
error is not pointed out in Mr. Peter Cunning- 
ham’s edition of the Lives of the Poets, 1854. 

*. % 4 


Queries. 


ANATOLIAN FoLkLore.—My daughter tells me 
that a few days ago there was a lizard on the 
schoolroom door, when a Greek rushed to kill it. 
On being asked, why? the answer was, that if a 
lizard is killed, it carries off the sins of the person. 
Is this a new form of scapegoat, or some mytho- 
logical legend preserved ? Hype CLARKE. 

Smyrna, 15th July, 1865. ; 

AneLo-SpanisH Famiiies.—In a journal of 
about the year 1849, there occurred a statement 
of the names of several Spanish families who had 
in former times settled in this country in order to 
avoid persecution. The journals indicated were 
the Atheneum and Britannia, but the paragraph 
cannot be discovered. These families adopted 
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the English equivalent of their Spanish surnames, 
and are said to have settled principally in the 
eastern counties. Among the Enelich equivalent 
surnames occurred the surname of “Slipper,” 
which is taken to represent the Spanish family of 
“Zapata.” Required, the name of the journal, 
and the date of it, in which this statement occurs: 
and also any information bearing on the question 
of the Spanish families of England, and their 
change of name ? OXONTIENSIS, 


Browne, Viscount Montacues, or Cowpray 
PaRK, co. SussEx.—I have for several years been 
making notes, with the view of publishing for 
private circulation a history of this family, and 
of the senior line of Beechworth, co. Surrey: 
which shall embrace all the known junior branches 
of those families, and all the present families of 
Browne, who have a legendary belief that they 
spring from the same ancestor. I will be glad to 
learn if any of these families, or their representa- 
tives by marriage, will assist me with genealo- 
gical and personal information; also with notices 
of portraits, and views of old mansions. Any that 
will do so, I will apply to when I am prepared to 
publish; and after publication, I will forward to 
each a copy gratis (I do not ask for pecuniary 
aid). I wish especially to procure a continuation 
of the pedigree of Browne of Steyning, or Storing- 
ton, co, Sussex, since 1820! And I desire to pur- 
chase H. Prater’s Claim of Henry Browne, 8vo, 
1849, mentioned in Mr. Sims’s Handbook for Ge- 
nealogists. Some notices of various subjects re- 
lating to the above, are in “N. & Q.,” i*S. iii. 
66, 194, 307; vii. 528, 608; viii. 114, 243, 301, 
639; ix. 41, 564; S. v. 478, 523; vi. 17; 3" 
S. iti. 446, 447; iv. 354, 355, 528, 529; v. 86; 
vi. 285. Justin Browye. 


Sud 


Hobart Town. 


Carapnas’ Day.— Among the Lauderdale Pa- 
ers now in the British Museum, I have found a 
fetter from the Earl of Rothes, dated 3rd April, 
1665, in which he refers to what he did, or rather 
intended to do, on “Caiaphas’ day,” which is 
evidently Good Friday in that year. Can any 
one of your readers give an example of the use 

of the same term elsewhere ? 
Grorce VERE IRVING. 


County or Cork, IRELAND. — Are there any 
really fine engravings of views, family houses, of 
castles, in the county Cork ? If so, what are 
the sizes, price, and date ? J. MC. B. 


Hobart Town. 


De Witpe. — Will some correspondent of 
“N. & Q.” furnish some account of this very 


| clever artist, whose theatrical portraits have a 


life, spirit, and likeness, which even inferior en- 
gravings from them never quite lose? QurtvIs. 
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Masor Gey. Jonn Downrne is stated, in a | 


tition by his sons Alexander, Robert, and 

rancis to Charles II., to have lost his life and 
estate in his Majesty’scause. Can any person tell 
me in what battle or siege he was killed, or give 
me any particulars respecting him ? Firz. 

Sr Goprrey Kyetier.—In Easter Term, 1 
James IL, William Mountague of St. Giles’s-in- 
the-Fields, Esq., Dorothy Danvers of Chichester, 
spinster, and Godfrey Kneller of Westdeane, in the 
county of Sussex, Gent., were charged with entic- 


ing Jane, the wife of John Lewkenor, Esq., of 


Westdeane, to elope from her husband, and to live 
with Mountague in adultery. The indictment or 
information, which is curious, is given in Tre- 
maine’s Placita Corone, 209. Was the Godfrey 
Kneller there named the famous painter ? 


8. Y. R. 


Lieut. F. C. Larrp: Grorer Howarp. — The 


following works were published under the name of 


George Howard, Esq.: Lady Jane Grey and her 
Times, Lond., 8vo, 1822; Wolsey the Cardinal, and 
his Times, Lond., 8vo, 1824. ‘The real author is 
said to have been the late F. C. Laird, Lieut. 
RN. (Lowndes’s Bibl. Man., ed. Bohn, 1127). I 
desire to know when he died, and what Christian 
names these initials represent. te me 4 

Meyers’s “ Lerrers.”—In Letters and Essays, 

by the late George Meyers, M.A., London, 1804, 
[have found some things which need references, 
and are sufficiently out of the way to induce me 
to ask forthem. From a brief notice prefixed, it 
appears that the author was a young man from 
whom much was expected; but that his health 
failed, and he died at the age of twenty-seven. 
His friends thought what he had printed and left 
in manuscript worth collecting, in a volume of 
228 pages. 
& Widrington, who fought upon his stumps, was not to 
ve compared with Cuniger, who held a ship by his teeth ; 
Wall only ordered what Achilles did; and Pyrrhus is 
gravely recorded to have struck a mightier blow than 
ever was feigned of Ruggiero.”—P. 116. 

Cuniger? Wall? The blow? 

“Mecenas advised Augustus to treat with the utmost 
everity all innovators in religion; not only that he 
might retain the favour of the gods whom he defended 
from insult, but because every change in religion tends 
to a change of laws, and produces plots and seditions 
which are like ly to overthrow the monarchy.” 





From what history is this taken ? J. M. R. 


Malv« mn. 

Joux Rice or Furntvau’s Inx. — Placita Co- 
roe, collected by Sir John Tremaine, Knight, 
Serjeant-at-Law, was published, Lond. fol. 1723. 
lhe work is stated on the title-page to haye been 


digested and revised by the /ate Mr. John Rice of 


Furnival’s Inn. Information respecting him is 
solicited. Ss. Y. R. 
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SHERIFFs OF OXFORDSHIRE.— W ho were sheriffs 
of Oxfordshire in the years 1642-5-7-8 ; 1655-7 ; 
1659-65? The ordinary sources of information 
in the British Museum, Bodleian, and Sion Col- 
lege Libraries do not supply the names. 

Epwarkp MARSHALL. 


Prince CHARLES Epwarp Strvart.—Is there 
anything known of the portraits of Prince Charles 
Edward,*which will identify one which I have as 
follows? There is a white rose in the bonnet, the 
tartan dress, with the orders of St. George and 
St. Andrew; half or three-quarters size, repre- 
senting him as he would be about 1737. 

Epw. MARSHALL. 


SALMON AND APPRENTICES. — Your correspon- 
dent Mr. Joun Boorn, Jun., of Durham, has in- 
timated (5'S. vi. 15) that there are good grounds 
for questioning the superabundance of salmon in 
former times; and has indeed proved, that Severn, 
Wear, and Tweed salmon, were of considerable 
value in the fourteenth century. I take it, how- 
ever, that the “salmon clause ” of indentures is 
alleged of a much more recent period—and as 
another of your correspondents, Mr. CUTHBERT 
Bepr, speaks (.Wedley, London, s. a. p. 78), ap- 
parently with more than a hearsay knowledge, 
of the existence of a stipulation in the indentures 
of Bridgnorth apprentices, “ not more than half a 
century ago,” limiting salmon dinners to “three 
times a-week”—I take the liberty of asking that 
gentleman to produce his proofs for the satisfac- 
tion of the many readers who are interested in 
the question. A, CHALLSTETH. 

1, Verulam Buildings, Gray's Inn. 

Tennyson's Porm or “ Toe Caprtary.” — This 
poem appears for the first time in the recently- 
published selections from Tennyson (Moxon’s 
Miniature Poets). Is it founded on any known 
historical incident, as the author seems to imply ? 

D. Brae. 

Melbourne. 

GaRRISON ORDERS: ANDREW WILSON. — 

“Edinburgh Castle, 16th August, 1822. 

“ The following Gentlemen Artists have been possessed 
of tickets of admission into the Castle, which they are 
to be permitted to retain at the gate for their future admis- 
sion as suits their convenience — viz. Mr. David Wilkie, 
R.A. ; Mr. Wm. Collins, R.A.; Mr. J. M. Turner, R.A. ; 
Mr. Andrew Geddes, R.A.; Mr. Andrew Wilson. 

“ By Order of the Lt.-Governor. 
(Signed) “J. S. Lispesay. 
“ Brigade-Major. 
“ Act. Sert.-Major.” 

With reference to the foregoing copy of a do- 
cument in the old order books in the castle, will 
any of your readers kindly say whether the last- 
mentioned gentleman was an R.A., and.afford any 
information regarding him ? 

B. W. Ramsay, Major. 

Edinburgh. 
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Queries with Answers. 


Str Joun Perrot. —In Aubrey’s Miscellanies | 


he makes mention, under the head of “ Day-Fata- 
lities,” of a certain “Sir John Perrot (Stow cor- 
ruptly calls him Parrat), son to Henry VIIL., 
Lord Deputy of Ireland.” He died in the Tower, 
Noy. 3, 1592, according to Stow. There is a re- 
fererice to Fragmenta Regalia by Naunton. Can 
any of your readers tell me anything of this man ? 
Who was his mother, &c.; or the names of any 
other books containing information respecting 
him ? ADRIAN BURLEIGH. 

[Sir John Perrot passed for the son of Thomas Perrot, 
Esq., gentleman to the bed-chamber of Henry VIII., by 
Mary, daughter and heiress of James Berkeley, Esq. An 
opinion, however, very generally prevailed, and which 
Sir John Perrot himself appears to have believed, that he 
really sprung from the loins of King Henry VIII. It is 
said that there was an intimacy between his mother and 
that prince, or as Sir Robert Naunton slyly remarks, 
“was of the king’s familiarity ” a short time before her 
marriage with Mr. Perrot. 

Sir Robert Naunton informs us that after the return of 
Sir John Perrot from Ireland, “the Queene (Elizabeth) 
poured out assiduous testimonies of her grace towards 
him, till by his retreate to his castle of Cary, where he 
was then building, and out of a desire to be in command 


lowing points would be most gratefully received— 
1. Reference to any public or private collection 
containing drawings of the original tracery on the 
windows of the chapel of the Holy Ghost, the 
chantry, or the nun’s quire, other than those given 
in Wilkinson’s Zondina Illustrata. 2. Information 
respecting the foundation of the charity, mentioned 
briefly by Maicolm as follows : — 

“The King’s Majesty fyndeth within the said church 


two chauntrie priests, and payeth them owte of the aug- 


at home, as he had beene abroad, together with the hatred | 


and practice of Hatton, then in high favor, whom he had 
not long before bitterly taunted for his dancing: he was 
accused for high treason, and for high wordes, and a 
forged letter, condemned, though the Queene on the news 
of his condemnation, swore by her wonted oath, that the 
jury were all knaves, and they delivered it with assur- 
ance, that on his returne to the towne, after his triall, he 
said with oathes and with fury to the Lieutenant Sir 
Owen Hopton, what will the Queene suffer her brother to 
be offered up a sacrifice to the envy of my flattering ad- 
versaries ? Which being made knowne to the Queene, 
and somewhat enforced, she refused to signe it, and swore 
he should not die, for he was an honest and faithful man : 
and surely, though not altogether to set our rest and faith 
upon tradition and old reports, as that Sir Thomas Per- 
rot, his father, was a gentleman of the privy chamber, 
and in the court married to a lady of great honour, which 
are presumptions in some implications ; but if we goe a 
little farther, and compare his pictures, his qualities, 
gesture, and voyce, with that of the king, which memory 
retaines yet amongst us, they will plead strongly, that he 
was a subreptitious child of the blood royall.” — Frag- 
menta Regalia, edit. 1814, p. 62. Consult “N. & Q.,” 1* 
8. ii. 254, for a list of works containing notices of Sir 


John Perrot; also The History of Sir John Perrott, | 


Knight of the Bath, and Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Lond., 1728, 8vo, edited by Richard Rawlinson. } 

Sr. Heien’s, BrsHorseate.—As efforts are now 
being made to restore, if possible, the church of 
St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate, information on the fol- 


mentac’ons 131. 13s. 4d. per annum.” 
Rost. H. His. 

28, Chancery Lane. 

[On March 10, 1864, the Rev. Thomas Hugo, M.A., 
read a paper on the last days of the Priory of St. Helen’s, 
Bishopsgate, at the Meeting of the London and Middlesex 
Archeological Society at Ironmongers’ Hall. In this 
paper he purposely passed over its early annals, although, 
as was stated, he was in p»ssession of some curious infor- 
mation belonging to various periods, during the interim 
between its foundation and its dissolution. The substance 
of Mr. Hugo’s interesting paper appeared in The City 
Press of March 26, 1864, and was subsequently printed 
in extenso in the Transactions of the London and Middle- 
sex Archeological Society, vol. ii. pp. 169—203. For his- 
torical notices of this memorable establishment consult 
Dugdale’s Monasticon, edit. 1819—1830, vol. iv. p. 551, 
and Newcourt’s Repertorium Londinense, i. 362.) 


[’Anson Baronetcy.—lIn the Heralds’ College 
may be seen a copy of a draught, containing a 
patent of baronetcy, signed by King Charles IL. 
at the Louvre, bearing date May 6, 1652, to Sir 
Bryan I’Anson: in confirmation of Letters Patent 
which had been ordered by King Charles L to 
be prepared, but which, through the revolutionary 
troubles, had not taken effect. The same draught 
speaks of the esteem in which both Sir Bryan and 
his son Dr. Thomas I’Anson, were held by his 
majesty. The same Heralds’ College contains the 
Y’Anson pedigree for the next hundred years. In 
it the eldest son always assumed the baronets 
title. At the present day, I ‘do not find the 
name of I’Anson in Burke’s Peerage and Baro- 
netage, in his Extinct Baronetage, or in his Com- 
moners of England. At the Restoration was the 
patent issued during the exile not confirmed ? 
And if so, why? The I’Ansons hailed from 
Richmond, in Yorkshire. M. 

[Hutchins (Dorsetshire, i. 297) has printed the pedi- 
gree of the I’Anson family of Corfe Castle, co. Dorset, 
together with Charles II.’s confirmation of the warrant 
and grant of a baronetcy to Bryan I’Anson by Charles I. 
The family did certainly claim a baronetage, which how- 
ever was never publicly acknowledged. The royal letter 
for that dignity, like many others of the same kind, net 
having passed the great seal at the Restoration, the title 
never was duly established. Consult Brydges’s North- 
amptonshire for the monumental inscriptions of several of 
the family. ] 
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Tue Rrver Jorpan.—Does the Jordan overflow 
its banks, like the Nile? I have read in biblical 
works that it does not; and yet, one would be 
led to suppose that such is really the fact, from 
the following translation in the Authorised Ver- 
sion : — 


“And as they that bare the ark were come unto Jor- 


dan, and the feet of the Priests that bare the ark were 
dipped in the brim of the water, for Jordan overfloweth all 
his banks all the time of harvest.”—Joshua iii. 15. See 
also 1 Chron. xii. 15. 

Now, the Hebrew* seems simply to declare 
that, during the time of harvest, the Jordan ts 
full up to all his banks: that is, the river runs 


‘with full banks, or, in other words, is brimful. 


The Doway Version is more correct: “‘ Now the 
Jordan, it being harvest-time, had filled the banks 
of its channel” (Jos. iii. 15). J. DALTON. 
[Dr. Wm. Smith, in his Dictionary of the Bible, i. 1128, 
appears to have adopted a view which agrees with our 
correspondent’s : “ The meaning is clearly that the chan- 
nel or bed of the river became brimfull, so that the level 
of the water and the banks was then the same.” Dr. 
Kitto, however, in his Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature, 
views the river as in some sense overflowing :—* In the 
season of flood, in April and early in May, the river is 
full, and sometimes overflows its lower banks, to which 





fact there are several allusions in Scripture: Josh. iii. 15 ; 
1 Chron. xii. 15; Jer. xii. 5, xlix. 19; L 44; Ecclus. 
xxiv. 26.” Connected with this subject there are ques- 
tions, both local and critical, which cannot be discussed 
in “N. & Q.”) 

St. Micnarn’s Mount, Cornwatt. —I cut the 
subjoined paragraph from the Daily Telegraph of 
July 25, 1865. It is descriptive of St. Michael's 
Mount, Cornwall, the residence of Mr. St. Aubyn, 
M.P., and one of the places which the Prince and 
Princess of Wales have lately visited. I send it 
because it appears to me curiously parallel to the 
case of Francis, Lord Lovel; respecting whose 
disinterment, seated but clothed, many notes have 
appeared in former numbers. It would be inter- 
esting if Mr. St. Aubyn would supply an authen- 
tic report of the discovery. What, also, is the 
proverb ? — 

“ There is a Gothic chapel, of the Perpendicular period, 
the fittings and stained glass being modern. During the 
repairs, a low Gothic doorway was discovered in the south 
wall. It had been closed with masonry, and artfully 
concealed by a platform. On being opened it showed a 
flight of steps leading to a vault, and in this vault was 
the skeleton of a man of great stature. There were no 
traces of a coffin, nor was there the least sign of a clue to 
this mysterious, verification—in the case of Mr. St. Au- 
byn’s otherwis exceptional house—of a proverb held to 
be a domestic rule.” 

TRISTIS. 

[This account of the Gothic chapel at St. Michael’s 
Mount is quoted from Murray’s Hand-Book for Devon and 


; by dor, is full up to, &c. The prepos. by often 


Means usque ad. (See Noldius, sub. voce -) 
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Cornwall, edit. 1863, p. 300. The proverb held to be a 
domestic rule, we take to be that most significant saying, 
“There is a skeleton in every house,” derived from an 
Italian story translated in the Italian Tales of Love, Gal- 
lantry, and Divorce, illustrated by Cruikshank, 1824, 


post 8vo. ] 


Qvotations.—Can you inform me by whom the 
following lines were written, and where they are 
to be found ? — : 

“ The daring youth who fired th’ Ephesian dome, 

Outlives in fame the pious fool who built it.” 
W. M. T. 

(These lines oceur in Shakspeare’s King Richard the 
Third, adapted by Colley Cibber, and revised by J.P. 
Kemble, edit. 1814, Act IIT. Sc. 2, where they read : — 

“Th’ aspiring youth, that fir’d the Ephesian dome, 

Outlives, in fame, the pious fool that rais’d it.’ 
Is the following a classical quotation; if so, 
where is it to be found ? — 
“ Neque bona vel mala que vulgus putet.” 
T. W. Betoner, M.D. 
[ Vide Tacitus, Annalium, lib. vi. 22. 

Frrepricu Riickert.—Can any information be 
given me respecting the German poet Friedrich 
von Riickert, living, I believe, at or near Saxe 
Gotha? About what age is he? Has he pub- 
lished anything lately? Is there not a collected 
edition of his poems? Is he much known in 
German literary society; or, does he live in re- 
tirement ? AULIOS. 

[A biographical and critical notice of Friedrich Rickert, 
with selections from his works and a portrait, will be 
found in the German Literary History, Moderne Klas- 


siker, band xviii., Cassel, 1853.] 


Replies. 
THE PURGATORY OF ST. PATRICK. 


(37 8. 


viii. 68.) 

If Mr. Darton of Norwich had read Calderon's 
drama, he would have easily learned the sources 
from which the dramatist drew his materials, as 
they are very absurdly placed in the mouth of 
Ludovico Enio himself, who says: — 

“ Para que con esta acabe 
La historia, que nos refiere 
Dionisio, el gran Cartusiano, 
Con Enrique Saltarense, 
Cesario, Mateo, Rudolfo, 
Domiciano Esturbaquense, 
Membrosio, Marco Marulo, 
David Roto, y el prudente 
Primado de todo Hibernia 
Belarmino, Beda, Serpi, 
Fray Dimas, Jacobo Solin 
Mensignano, y finalmente 
La piedad y la opinion 
Cristiana, que lo detiende. 


Mr. Macarthy translates the preceding lines as 
follows : — 
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“For with this is now concluded, 
The historic legend told us 
By Dionisius, the great Carthusian, 
With Henricus Salteriensis, 
Cesarius Heisterbachensis, 
Matthew Paris, and Ranulphus, 
Mombrisius, Marolicus Siculus, 
David Rothe, and the judicious 
Primate over all Hibernia, 
Bellarmino, Beda, Serpi 
Friar Dymas, Jacob Sotin, 
Messingham, and in conclusion 
The belief and pious feeling 
Which have everywhere maintained it.” 


Mr. Macarthy acknowledges that he was doubt- 
ful of some of the more obscure names, and taking 
into consideration that he was trammelled by the 
necessities of rhyme, he has certainly made an ad- 
mirable translation. I may, however, be par- 
doned for throwing a ray of light on the darker 

vints. I need scarcely observe that Ranulphus 
is an allusion to Higden’s Polychronicon ; _. 
brisius was the author of Della vita de Santi, and 
the “judicious Primate over all Hibernia” was 
Peter Lombard, author of De Regno Hibernia, 


Sanctorum Insula, Commentarius, who treats of 


St. Patrick’s Purgatory in that work. Friar Dy- 
mas Serpi is a little known author on saintly sub- 
jects, and Jacob Sotin is better written in the 
original as Jacobo Solin, for if a comma had been 
placed between the two words, they would refer, 
as no doubt originally intended, to Jacobo, a 
Genoese dominican, who wrote a Vita de S. Pa- 
tricto; and to the much better known author, 
Solinus, who particularly notices the Purgatory 
of St. Patrick in his curious work, Della cosa ma- 
ravigliosa del Mondo. 

As to the date of the Purgatorio we have pretty 
close evidence afforded by Hartzenbuch, in his 
Cronologia de las Comedias de Don Pedro Calderon, 
published in Auribau’s Biblioteca de Autores Es- 
panoles, who places the Purgatorio among some 
other dramas, /scritas antes de 23 de Noviembre de 
1635, en que el maestro Jose de Valdivieso firmé le 
approbacion del primer tomo de Calderon, donde se 
hallan impresas. 

Henry, a Benedictine monk of the Abbey of 
Saltrey in Huntingdonshire, first broached the 
story of the Knight about the middle of the 
twelfth century. And Henry’s legend was sub- 
sequently incorporated in that part of the history 
of Roger of Wendover which is generally, though 
erroneously, ascribed to Matthew of Paris. There 
are two English metrical MS. versions of Owaine, 
the Knight, one of which has been printed under 
the able editorship of the late Mr. Turnbull. There 
are three French MS. metrical versions of the 


same story in the British Museum, one of which, | 


by Marie of France, the celebrated Anglo-Norman 
poetess, has been printed by M. Roquefort. See 
also Mr. Wright's valuable essay on St. Patrick's 
Purgatory, and The Legends of Purgatory, Hell, 


| and Paradise current during the Midile Ages, 
There are also a series of papers on the “Ancient, 
Medieval, and Modern History of St. Patrick's 
Purgatory,” written by Mr. W. Pinkerton and 
published in the fourth and fifth volumes of the 
Ulster Journal of Archeology. There is yet 
+ more popularly-written paper on the same subject, 
»ub'ished in that most valuable miscellany, Cham- 
wee Book of Days (vol. i. p. 725). To these I 
would refer Mr. Datton for complete information, 
| whence Calderon derived the sources of his drama. 
See also the Dublin copy of the Annals of Ul- 
ster under the date 4.p. 1497, where may be read 
as follows : — E 
“ The Cave of St. Patrick’s Purgatory in Lough Dearg 
| was destroyed about the Festival of St. Patrick this year 
by the Guardian of Donegal, and by the representatives 
of the Bishop in the Deanery of Lough Erne, by authority 
of the Pope, the people in general having understood 
from the History of the Knight and other old books, that 
this was not the Purgatory, which St. Patrick obtained 
| from God, though the people in general were visiting it.” 

It was the inordinate rapacity and extortion of 
the clerical custodians of the Purgatory, particu- 
larly exhibited in the case of a Dutch mendicant 
friar, that induced Pope Alexander VI. to order 
the destruction of the place. The whole story of 
the Dutch friar, which is by no means unamusing, 
will be found in the Acta Sanctorum of the Bol- 
landists (March 17.) It is most difficult, how- 
ever, to root out ancient superstitions. Long after 
the Purgatory had been condemned by the Pope, 
the Office of St. Patrick, containing the following 
lines, continued to be chaunted : — 

“ Hic est Doctor benevolus, 
Hibernicorum A postolus, 
Cui loca Purgatoria 
Ostendit Dei Gratia.” 

Space will not permit me here to follow the 
history of St. Patrick’s Purgatory further. It is 
still a place of pilgrimage, and seemingly a not 

| unprofitable one to the parties concerned, the 
attendant priests paying no less than three hun- 
dred pounds per annum rent for the barren three 
roods of ground forming Station Island. This is 
amply repaid by charges for ferryage, masses, ab- 
solutions, &c.; the resort to the “Station” being 
so much a matter of traffic as to be advertised in 
a Belfast newspaper, in this present year of Grace, 
as follows : — 
“LOUGH DERG.* 
MHE STATION, AS IT IS USUALLY called, of 
the celebrated Sanctuary of Lough Derg, to which 
the Holy Apostolic See has annexed the fullest Plenary 
Indulgence, will open this year, with thg, sanction of the 
Most Rev. Dr. Donnelly, Lord Bishop of ‘Clogher, on the 
ist day of June, and close on the 15th of August. , 

«The JUBILEE MONTH marked out by his Lordship 
for the ISLAND, will be that between the 15th July and 
the close of the Station. —" 

e April 22, 1865. 5874. 


{* The copy of this advertisement is a printed cutting 
from a newspaper.—Ep. } 
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Possibly there are more things in Heaven and 
Earth, and in Purgatory, too, than are dreamt of 
jn Mr. Datron’s philosophy. Carleton, in his 
Tales of the Irish Peasantry, describes a pilgrimage 
he made to the “celebrated Sanctuary,” and the 

yments and penances inflicted on him there. 
Pe penances consist principally in crawling over 
rough series of stones, called “ saints’ beds,” on 
the bare knees. I have seen those penances per- 
formed, and I have also seen the Hindoo penances, 
termed hook-swinging, practised in Bengal, about 
which our missionary societies write and say so 
much. But I must confess that the Irish penance 
js ten times more painful and degrading to the 
devotee than the Indian one. 

ExperTo CREDE. 


The old legend of the origin of St. Patrick’s 
Purgatory runs thus : — 

“St. Patrick went into Ireland and preached: but the 
people would not amend their lives. Then he spoke thus 
to our dear Lord God: ‘Show me here some miraculous 
token, by which I may bring this people to reformation 
and repentance.’ Then was a place made known to him 
by God; and God said to him: ‘Go in there, and make 
a circle with thy staff’ Which when he had made, the 
ground within it sunk down; and a voice said to him: 
‘Patrick, behold here a miracle: this is a severe 
punisher: whoever of his own accord goes in here, will 
never suffer any other punishment.’ This he proclaimed 
to the people, and many went in: and some came out 
again, and some remained there. And those who came 
out, told where they had been, and afterwards fell sick, 
and died happily.”— Passionael, Lubeck, 1507. 

This does not appear in any authenticated Life 
of St. Patrick; but it seems to have led to the 
commencement of the place called St. Patrick’s 
Purgatory at Lough Derg in the eleventh century. 
The island on which it is placed is but an acre in 
size, and the Purgatory itself is a cave 16 feet 
long by 24 broad. Though suppressed by the 
Pope, and demolished in 1497, this cave was 
afterwards restored. It is mentioned in a former 
article in “N, & Q.” (1* S. viii. 178) that it was 
4second time suppressed by the Lords Justices of 
Ireland in 1633; but it was again resorted to as a 
place of pilgrimage, and continues to be so, in 
some degree, to the present day. F.C. H. 


SECOND SIGHT. 
(3"* 8, viii. 65.) 

Your correspondent, F. C. H., is evidently a man 
8 amiable and worthy, so full of excellent Tore, and 
8 willing to communicate it, that none of your 
correspondents would desire to say anything that 
could possibly annoy him; but I must ask your 
Permission to make one or two comments on his 
contribution in one of your late numbers under this 
title. And first as to “second sight.” Do the facts 
Stated constitute a case of second sight? By 


| 


“second sight,” to use the words of Dr. Johnson, 
“things distant or future are perceived and seen as 
if they were present.” Things “distant,” that is 


| things actually existing, but existing at a place 


distant from the pretended seer. In this case it 
does not appear that what the old shepherd stated 
that he saw, was the thing which actually existed. 
He thought he saw the priest, in his ordinary 
health, walking in a garden, and conning his bre- 
viary; instead of that being the case, the priest 
was lying ill a-bed and dying. It was clearly 
therefore not an instance of “ second sight.” What 
then was it? Returning home towards sunset 
about Michaelmas time, old John thought he saw, 
what he had probably seen on several previous 
occasions, the priest walking up and down in some 
sheltered shady alley in the garden, holding his 
book of offices before him. John’s politeness 
would restrain him, under such circumstances, 
from over-curious or very particular observa- 
tion, but that is what he thought he saw. It 
is clear from the state of things existing at the 
time that he could not have seen what he thought 
he saw. THe was mistaken. Has nothing of the 
kind ever happened to any of us? Ilave we never 
mistaken a tree fora man; a bough shaken by the 
wind for a moving garment? If we have been 
thus mistaken, why not John? But the good 
writer of the paper in question never dreams 
of mistake. John “saw a priest”—of the facts 
there can be no doubt; the clergymen who were 
the writer's informants were incapable of decep- 
tion. Grant it all. What more could the clergy- 
men tell, than that John said he saw? They 
could not tell what he actually did see, or that he 
might not be mistaken in his assertions as to what 
he saw. John had not the least idea of the affair 
being anything supernatural. But your corre- 
spondent concludes it was so, and thinks that 
“perhaps” it was intended as a serious warning 
to him, and considers it “remarkable” that he 
died of an accident shortly after. Pray intreat 
your venerable correspondent to reconsider whe- 
ther old John’s idea of the affair was not the most 
rational. J. B. 
This, in all parts of Ireland, is the well-known 
superstition (if I may be allowed the expression) 
of the Fetch, and which is the foundation of the 
sweetest and most touching poem in the English 
language, by Banim, in one of his exquisite 
novels. The Irish belief is, that when a person is 
about to expire, the ghost or spirit— if such can 
be so called, whilst the person is still in the flesh— 
of that person appears to some one at a distance 
from the place of residence of such person, where 
it would be physically impossible that he could 
be at the time. When I was a boy I knew a 
very remarkable case, which bears a strong re- 
semblance to that quoted above. In the north 


} 
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end of the county of Wexford, adjoining Wick- 
low, a gentleman of veracity asserted that, one 
evening, just at dusk, he saw a neighbouring gen- 


tleman walking rapidly towards a church yard, 


which was about four miles from where he re- 
sided. The observer made haste to overtake his 
friend, but failed, as the other ran out of his sight 
ina moment. On his way home he called at the 
house of his neighbour, and found to his horror 
that the man had died a short time before, after a 
few hours’ illness; but at the time of the alleged 
apparition, the man was alive, so that it was his 
fetch that had been seen. This story was credited 
by high and low in the district, and created a 
vast sensation for a long time, and is still re- 
membered in the locality. S. REDMOND. 
Liverpool. 


MEMOIRS CONCERNING THE AFFAIRS OF 
SCOTLAND, 1714. 


(3' S. viii. 64.) 


Your correspondent, W. Lex, in his article upon | 


this anonymous publication, remarks that, “ In 


any case it will be admitted that the authorship | 


of these Memoirs is now settled.” This is a fact 
that none will dispute who are at all acquainted 
with Scottish history. Allow me to explain that 
in 1714 there appeared three, if not four, different 
editions of these memoirs, some of them said to 
have been “surreptitiously printed.” However, 
one of them contained the following intimation :— 

“The author’s intention that these memoirs should not 
be published until after a considerable lapse of time was 
frustrated by his lending the manuscript to a particular 
friend, who (though under the strictest promise of secrecy ) 
was so faithless and imprudent as to get it transcribed by 
4 common mercenary scrivener at London, who in turn 
deceived his employer, and gave copies of it to others ; 
and thus it was for the first time published in 1714.” 

The “third edition” contains “A Key” to the 
names of the characters mentioned therein, and 
“ An Introduction, shewing the reason for publish- 
ing these memoirs at this juncture,” which was 
afterwards discovered to have been written by 
Sir David Dalrymple, Advocate (afterwards Lord 
Hailes), one of the “ Squadroni, or Scotch Whig 
party.” 

In 1817 there was edited and published by An- 
thony Aufrere of Hoveton, Norfolk, the brother- 
in-law of Charles Count Lockhart of Lee and 
Carnwath, a collection entitled The Lockhart Papers, 
in two volumes, 4to, consisting of a valuable and 
interesting series of documents pertaining to the 
history of Scotland from the year 1702 to 1745. 
In this work will be found reprinted the “ Me- 
moirs” with the author’s name prefixed, “ By 
George Lockhart, Esq., of Carnwarth,” and “ An 
additional preface left for publication by the au- 
thor, never before printed, in answer to the Intro- 
duction by Dalrymple. Now, after all this, I 





humbly conceive that the authorship of these 
memoirs will not be hereafter disputed. 
T.G.8, 

Edinburgh. 

(Mr. Lee, in his article above referred to, mentions 
that “an able writer under the signature of ‘ A Lover of 
Honour and Justice,’” had replied in the London Review 
proving that Defoe was not the author of these Memoirs. 
In the controversy between that “writer” and the Re- 
viewer, we think all the points stated above were elicited. 
However, we gladly insert this contribution in our own 
columns as a sequel confirmatory of what has already 
appeared therein. One slight correction is necessary : 
the third edition contains the Preface and Introduction 
(pp. xxx.), Memoirs, and an Appendix of eight leaves 
(pp. 420), and was “ printed and sold by J. Baker, at the 
Plack Boy in Pater-Noster Row, 1714.” The “ Key to the 
Memoirs of the Affairs of Scotland” is an entirely dis- 
tinct publication of twenty-three pages, “ Printed for J. 
Moor, in Cornhill, and sold by the Booksellers of London 
and Westminster, 1714. Price 6d.” It may, therefore, be 
frequently included in any edition of the Memoirs.—Ep.]} 


HERBA BRITANNICA. 
(3 S. viii. 10.) 

It has been well observed that the vague de- 
scriptions of ancient writers render the attempt to 
identify the animals and plants mentioned in their 
works, “a gigantic system of guess work.” The 
Herba Britannica forms no exception to the rule. 
Pliny, in his 25th Book, describes it in these 
words :—“ Folia habet oblonga nigra, radicem ni- 
gram ;” and his account of its virtues are in much 
the same terms as those of the pseudo-Apuleius. 
He says that it was found in the neighbourhood 
of the camp established by Caesar Germanicus 
near the mouth of the Ems, and proved efficacious 
in counteracting the injurious effects on the teeth 
and joints produced by the water used by the 
soldiers. Lipsius thought the name derived from 
the locality: the marshy tracts “ haud procul 
Amisia flumine inter Lingam, Weddam, et Coér- 
vordam,” being to this day called by the in- 
habitants “ Bretanie uligines, Bretanoche heyde. 
Heinrich Cannegieter, however, considers Lipsius 
unacquainted with circumstances indicated in the 
title of the following work: —“ H. C. dissertatio 
de Brittenburgo, Matribus Brittis, Britannica 
Herba, Brittia Procopio memorata, Britannorum- 
que antiquissimis per Galliam et Germaniam se 
dibus ... Hage-Comitium, 1734, in 4to. In 
certain appended “note atque observationes ad 
Abr. Muntingii V. C. dissertationem historico- 
medicam de vera antiquorum herba Britannica, 
Cannegieter also dissents from the identification 
of the plant given by Munting, the Dutch botanist, 
whose work with the above title was printed at 
Amsterdam in 1681, and again in 1698, 4to. 
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Munting considered it the Hydrolapas niger of 
ancient authors. This is a description of water- 
dock, possibly the grainless water-dock (Rumen 
aquatica ) with which it has been identified by the 
modern writers, Sprengel and Desfontaines. Fee 
thought it the Inu/a Britannica, a kind of elecam- 
pane. It has also been considered a description 
of scurvy-grass (Statice) and the Polygonum per- 
sicaria. In addition to the writers mentioned in 
this article, your correspondent should consult the 
works of Du Molin, Fraas, Billerbeck, Lenz, and 
Dierbach, among the French and Germans who 
may possibly have essayed the identification of 
this particular plant. I know of no English 
writers who have devoted their special attention 
to this by no means unimportant subject, but trust 
that the Professor of Rural Economy at Oxford 
will eventually extend his researches, and follow 
his recently published Essay on the Trees and 
S 


yubs of the Ancients, by one on their plants and | 


flowers. A, CHALLSTETH. 


1, Verulam Buildings, Grey’s Inn. 


CUE. 


(3° S. vii. 317, 427.) 


The note of A. A. on this word escaped me, 


and as the author refers to my note, it calls for a 
rejoinder, He writes thus: 

“ It is your cue. The phrase is clearly not confined to 
the entrance of an actor, for every separate speech has its 
cue. 

He cites no authority for this assertion, and 
seems to rely on Peter Quince and his associates— 
whom our poet has been pleased to exhibit as no 
better than a nest of ninnies. Now, I cannot 
admit the evidence of such witnesses. I must 
appeal to certain accredited writers of the seven- 
teenth century, and have made such a choice, that 
they may be fitly described as the glossarial repre- 
sentatives of the metropolis and the two universi- 
ues: 

1. “ Antiloquy. A term which stage-players use, by 
them called their cue.”"—Henry Cockeram, The English 
Dictionary. The 11th edition. Lonpow, 1658. Sm. 8°. 

2. “9. A note of entrance for actors, because it is the 
first letter of quando = when, shewing when to enter and 


speak.” —Charles Butter, M.A. The English Grammar. 
Oxrorp, 1634. 4°, . 


3. “ Antiloquy. The turn observed by stage-players in 
speaking their parts commonly called ‘their cue.”—John 
BULLoKAar, M.D. ete. An English Expositour. The 4th 
edition. CAMBRIDGE, 1667. 12°, 

I attach peculiar importance to the testimony 
of Butler. He was the contemporary of Shak- 
Spere; and, as an academic, might be familiar 
with plays. Wood records him as “an ingenious 
man, and well skilled in various sorts of learning.” 

works are in much request. Ob. 1647. 
ere it was my intention to withdraw, but a fur- 
ther examination of some early texts has led me 


to the conviction that the word cue, in its technical 


sense, was never used in the time of Shakspere 
except by clowns—the handicraft actors in the 
most lamentable comedy of Pyramus and Thisbe. 

In the Othello of 1623, as published by Mr. 
Lionel Booth ( Tragedies, p. 312), we read, “ Were 
it my cue to fight”; but in the quarto of 1622, as 
edited by Steevens in 1766, we read, ‘“ Were it 
my gu. to fight.”—In the /’amlet of 1623, as pub- 
lished by Mr. Booth, we read, “Had he the 
motive and the cue for passion” ( Zragedies, p. 
264); but in the Hamlet of 1611, as edited by 
Steevens, we read, “ Had he the motive, and that 
for passion.” In the Lear of 1623, as published 
by Mr. Booth, we read, “ My cue is villanous 


| melancholly ~e Tragedies, p- 286) ; but in the Lear 


of 1608, as edited by Steevens, we read, “ Mine is 
villanous melancholy.” In the two latter cases, 
the Q or Qu must have been misread. The most 
explicit evidence could scarcely be more forcible. 
Botton CoRNeEY. 


WILLIAM MOLYNEUX’S MONUMENT. 
(3" S. vii. 417.) 


William Molyneux was buried in the ancient 
church of St. Audoen, Dublin, in the vault of the 
Usher and Molyneux families, who, connected by 
marriages, were still more kindred by congenial 
pursuits and attainments. The monument was 
erected above this vault in the part of the church 
now roofless and fast passing on to ruin. The 
second Sir Capel Molyneux, Grand Nephew to 
Wm. Molyneux, visiting St. Audoen’s a few years 
before his death, found the monument so dila- 
pidated, and the epitaph so illegible, that he had 
it taken down and sent to a marble yard for re- 
pair. Illness and family afflictions visited the old 
gentleman soon after, and it is supposed that the 
matter passed from his mind. At his interment 
in the same vault, the absence of a monument 
was noticed, and upon hearing the sexton’s state- 
ment, Sir Capel’s executor instituted immediate 
enquiry, ascertained the marble yard to which it 
had been sent; but from the death of the original 
proprietor, the property had passed through so 
many hands, that the fate of the monument would 
have remained a mystery, had not an old stone- 
cutter, hearing the conversation on the subject, 
come forward and stated that he remembered 
working up a slab with that name on it, and that 
possibly there were fragments of it still amongst 
the rubbish of the yard; a search was made, and 
two or three pieces were found, which incontest- 
ably bore portions of the Latin epitaph. It is a 
strange misadventure that Sir Capel Molyneux, 
who revered the character and memory of the 
author of The Case of Ireland as an honour to his 
family and country, should have been the cause 
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of the destruction of his monument! It is at 
resent contemplated by a connection of the 
family to erect a fac-simile where it formerly 
stood. 

The statue now in Armagh Cathedral is of Sir 
Thomas Molyneux, Bart., 
William. It is a fine work by Roubilliac, standing 
on a base highly ornamented in relief, and was 
probably executed when that sculptor was em- 
ployed on the bust now in Trinity College library, 
and when William Molyneux was M.P. for Trinity 
College or the city of Dublin. It was not a monu- 
mental statue ; at the end of the last century it 
stood in a wooden house in the wood at Castle 
Dillon, the family seat in the county of Armagh, 
the intention haviny been to erect a suitable build- 
ing over it. That idea being finally abandoned, 
it was removed for safety to a vault under the 
old mansion, the weight being too great for any 
floor in it: finally, on the restoration of the cathe- 
dral of Armagh by the late Archbishop Beresford, 
the statue was given to him by the then baronet, 
Sir Thomas, for the adornment of the aisle where 
it now stands. 

The inquiry in “N. & Q.” (3" S. viii. 50) re- 
lative to the obelisks near Kew, induces the writer 
to add that the only son of William Molyneux, 
Samuel, married to Lady Elizabeth Capel, Secre- 
tary to Frederick Prince of Wales, and a Lord of 
the Admiralty, resided at Kew, and there pur- 
sued the highest scientific investigations. He 
erected the first observatory there, and upon his 
death the property appears to have been purchased 
by George iit Any information relative to this 
transaction and to the sale of Samuel Molyneux’s 
books and philosophical instruments which can 
be afforded in the pages of “N. & Q.” will be 
thankfully acknowledged. E. M. C. 


“ A copy or your Counrenance ” (3° S, viii. 
30.) -— With reference to the phrase “That is a 
copy of your countenance,” signifying, “that is 
not spoken with perfect sincerity,” ‘that is an 
attempt to disguise your meaning,” you have 
thrown out a hint that the word “copy” may, in 
this particular instance, be the modern representa- 
tive of some older term, signifying concealment or 
disguise. In support of this view I would remark 
that there exists a large family of words in various 
languages, which signify disguise, concealment, or 
deceit, and one or the other of which may be re- 
presented by “copy” in the phrase now in ques- 
tion. Thus we have cappa, capa, cofa, cofia, &e., 
in Med. Latin ; cop, cappa, and ceppe (pronounced 
keppe) in Anglo-Saxon ; chape in French; capa in 
Spanish and Portuguese ; coppola in Italian; 
cope, &c., in English. These words have in com- 
mon some such primary sense as cape, cap, hood, 
or cowl; but many of them pass into the meaning 


coif, 


the younger brother of 
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of a disguise, pretext, or concealment. Thus in 
Spanish, “La capa de religion,” the disguise of 
religion; “ con capa de cortesia,’ ” under pretence 
of civility. So in Portuguese, “Com capa de,” 
under pretence of. So in Frenc h, “ Sous chape,” 
secretly, clandestinely. The phrase then may 
have been ori; ginally something of this sort: — 
“ That isa cope;” ‘that is a cofia;” or “that is a 
keppe.” Hence, “That is a copy of your counte- 
nance.” The man, that his thoughts might not 
be read in his looks, hid his face in his hood, just 
, to conceal ridicule, he “ laughed in his sleeve.” 
Scury. 


Rogers anp Brron (3S. viii. 73.)—It is 
scarcely possible that Byron should have been the 
author of the lines beginning — 

“ Pleasures of memory ! 
They are quoted by Rogers in an edition of his 
Poems, published in 1802, as having been written 
“on a blank leaf of the poem,” that is to say, in a 
volume of a previous edition. Now in 1802 Lord 
Byron was only fourteen years old, and the words 
of Rogers would throw ba: i the probable date of 
the production some two or three years before, at 
latest. Even supposing that Byron had written 
them in a fit of boyish gloom, we can hardly ima- 
gine that Rogers would have cited them (as he 
does) to illustrate the sensations of the “ fond 
fool” looking back on an ill-spent life. And to 
me, certainly, the lines do not appear to bear 
much resemblance either to Byron’s mood or his 
manner. C. G. PRowert. 


oh, supremely blest.” 


Mr. Easste is certainly wrong in ascribing the 

lines — 

“ Pleasures of memory! oh, supremely blest, x 
to Lord Byron. They occur in a note to Rogers's 
Pleasures of Memory (ed. 1801), and are thus in- 
troduced : — 

“The following stanzas are said to have been written 
on a blank leaf of this poem. They present so affecting 4 
reverse of the picture that I cannot neglect the opporte- 
nity of introducing them here.” 

I am enabled to state, on the authority of Lord 
jrougham, that Rogers, who gre ratly admired 
them, told Lord Brougham that he had discovered 
the author, and that he was a young man who 
went to India and died there. 

WrruiuM J. THoms. 


Carapoo (3" 8. viii. 94.)—I cannot think that 
the smallest credit is due to the tale of Caraboo 
at St. Helena. Iti is primd | facie too romantic and 
improbable; but it is totally at variance wit 
recorded facts. It is well known that Sir Hudson 
Lowe had in all only five in terviews with Napo- 
Helena. The last of these took place 


it is detailed in the History of the Captivity of 
Napoleon, §c. from the Letters and Journals of *v 
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Hudson Lowe, vol. i. p. 245. Now the pretended 
arrival of Caraboo, and her presentation by Sir 
Hudson Lowe to Napoleon, are placed in the 


summer of the next year, 1817. But the whole 


account is overdone, inconsistent, and full of ab- | 


surdities. Who could believe that any amanu- 
ensis in the State Paper Office would so far commit 
himself, as to forward a letter from Sir H. Lowe 
toa newspaper? Or who could imagine that 
shrewd governor likely to be imposed upon by 
Caraboo, or that Napoleon, of all men, would be 
fascinated by so sorry an impostor ? F. C. H. 


TrunpLE Beps (3°'S. viii. 85.) —These, though 
perhaps less common than formerly, are by no 
means obsolete in England. I have seen them in 
Norfolk, very much corresponding with the de- 
scription of Unepa. I have admired them as 
ingenious and useful contrivances, and recom- 
mended the adoption of them in poor families 
straitened for room in their chambers. They 
are rolled under the regular bedsteads in the day 
time; and so leave more space in the room, and 
greater facility for moving about and working. 


F. C. H. 


Toasts (3° S, viii. 74.) —“ Breeks and Brochan 
(brose),” is, I am afraid, one of the many inac- 
curacies which slightly detract from the value of 
Dean Ramsay's delightful brochure. In the above 
form the meaning could only be something similar 
to the more modern toast “A clean shirt and a 
guinea,” but it wants terseness and point. The 
correct version undoubtedly is, “ Breeks and Brea- 
can,” t. e. Breeches and Plaids, Lowlands and 
Highlands. The following toast, which I have 
heard frequently given at cattle-show dinners in 
the Southern Highlands, does not, to my recol- 
lection, occur in the Dean's collection : — 

“Green hills and waters blue, 
Grey plaids and tarry woo.” 
GrorGE VERE IRVING. 

At an agricultural dinner : — 

“May the labourer’s thumb never touch bread.” 

lutelligible enough to any one who knows how 
Hodge deals with a two-inch stratum of pork, 


when he can get it. Josern Rrx, M.D. 
St. Neots, 


“GRECUM EST, NON LEGITUR” (3" S. viii. 30.) 
Che following anecdote will show, if not the origin 
of this saying, at least an occasion when it was 
Popularly used. The story is taken from Vita et 
Martyrium Edmundi Campiani Martyris Angli e 
Societate Jesu, Auctore R. P. Paulo Bombino. 
Antverpie, 1618. 

j — was the first Jesuit who suffered death 
in England. In the year 1580 he was a prisoner 
i the Tower, awaiting his trial on the capital 
charge of being a Jesuit. Here he engaged in a 
public dispute on religion with Nowell, Day, and 
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a large circle of ministers. One quoted a passage 
from the Greek Testament, and handed the book 
to Campian ; who, after a glance, laid it aside. 
Convinced that their adversary had betrayed his 
ignorance, the ministers taunted him with “ tritum 
in nostram inscitiam proverbiun : *‘Greecum est, 
non legitur.’” At a later stage of the dispute, 
Campian was able to show that he had learned 
something of Greek; and that the slight atten- 
tion he gave the volume was attributable, not 
to ignorance but familiarity. 8S. J. H. 


Market Harzoroven (3 §. vii. 441; viii. 
59.)—In ancient documents and letters patent in 
my possession, relating to the united manors of 
Great Bowden and Market Harborough, and pro- 
bably submitted to Mr. Nichols when writing 
their history, the name is spelt Herberbur’, Har- 
berbur’, Haverberg, Haverbrowe, and Harborough. 

Mr. Nichols proves the title of Harborough to 
Roman antiquity, but I am disinclined to adopt 
the conjecture of Mr. J. C. Hann. 

An inspection of the early deeds and letters 
patent will be readily afforded to CLartcr. 

Ht. M. VANE, 

74, Eaton Place, S.W. 


Tuomas Drvetey (3* 8. viii. 45.) — My satis- 
faction with Mr. Nicnoxs’s interesting communi- 
cation is mingled with regret that the Notitia 
Cambro-Britannica is for private circulation only. 
It is probable that some to whom, like myself, 
the work would be useful, will have no means of 
obtaining a copy. 

The following remarks made fourteen years 
since, with reference to another work printed for 
private circulation, are apposite : — 

“ We had thought that the rage for exclusive printing 
had gone by, and that books produced at so large an ex- 
pense as this work appears to have been, would no longer 
owe their principal value to such adventitious causes as 
have rendered even the most contemptible works objects 
of interest to those who prefer that which is scarce to that 
which is intrinsically good. This volume is of too much 
interest not to demand a much wider circulation.”—Ar¢ 
Journal, 1851, p. 183. 

I cannot forget that Mr. Nicnoxs has himself 
once offended in this kind. His Ziterary Remains 
of Edward VI, is a valuable and important work, 
which ought to have been made accessible to the 
public generally, for it is indispensable to the 
historical student. _& @ 


Ben Jonson (3'S. viii. 27.)—A communication 
from your correspondent Eric as above, states 
that he has reluctantly come to the conclusion 
that “Johnson” is the correct spelling of the 
poet’s name; and that he has arrived at it from 
an inspection of a collection of Zhe Masques, 
printed in 1617 and 1621, published in the author's 
lifetime, and some other works of his published 
after his death, in which the h appears. 
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Now we know that in those days orthography, 
especially of proper names, was not much attended 
to; and that a person often wrote his own name 
differently. But I have in my possession an edi- 
tion of the poet’s Works, published by himself in 
1616, soon after his appointment as laureat, and 
which I believe is the first collected edition of his 
works. 

In the title-page the name is without the A. 
In the six laudatory addresses to him by others, 
which immediately follow the title-page, the A is 
omitted from his name. In the dedications by 
the author himself, of his plays and poems, to 
Mr. Camden, The Inns of Court, The Court, 
Mr. Richard Martin, Lord Aubigny, The Uni- 
versities, Sir Francis Stuart, Lady Wroth, and 


two to the Earl of Pembroke (ten altogether) ; the | 


name representing his signature is also without 
the A. 


These facts, coupled with the almost universal | 


spelling of the name up to this day without the A, 
may induce Eric to alter his opinion. 

It may not be uninteresting to add, that to each 
of the plays is given a list of “The principal 
Comedians; in two of which, namely, Every 
Man in his Humour and Sejanus, the name “ Will 
Shakespeare ”’ appears. Draco. 

Exeter. 

OssectiveE (3 8S. vii. 474; viii. 16.) — That 
what is termed the German idea of objectivity was 
known in England before the time of Coleridge, 
is clearly shown by a passage from Watts’s Logick, 
quoted in Johnson’s Dictionary under the word 
“ OBJECTIVE ” : — 

“ Certainty, according to the schools, is distinguished 
into objective and subjective. Objective certainty is when 
the proposition is certainly true of itself: and subjective, 
when we are certain of the truth of it. The one is in 
things, the other in our minds.” 


The first edition of Watts’s Logick appeared, 


I believe, in 1725. 


JonnsontAna: “Sotvtion or Contryvrty’ 
(3 8. vii. 6, 42.) —The expression, “ solution of 
continuity,” is found in The Questyonary of Cyrur- 
gyens, translated from the French by Robert Cop- 
land, and printed in 1541 : — 

“The solucyons of continuyte be more daungerous in 
the lyver than in the mylt.”—Sig. I. iij. recto. 


MELETES. 


It was a recognised English phrase in Bacon’s 
time, and is used by him in his third Essay. 
W. Atpis Wriecut. 
Cambridge. 


Covrances (3" S. vii. 494; viii. 19, 37.) — 


There is no doubt that the islands of Guernsey | 


and Jersey were formerly under the jurisdiction 
of the Bishop of Coutances. 
quoted from Puller does not show how or when 
they were annexed to the Bishopric of Winches- 
ter. Can any of your correspondents supply the 


, 


But the passage | 
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deficiency ? Upon these points the histories re- 
ferred to by Mr. Watcorr do not give any satis- 
factory information. MELETes, 
Kar, Ker, Cor (3° S. vii. 336 ; viii. 55.)\—The 
origin of this root is traced under the word Tzar, 
in “N. & Q.” (1* S. viii. 226); and I am inclined 
to think correctly, as I have not seen it contro- 
verted. T. J. Buexroy, 


“ EXTREMES MEET” (3° 8S. viii. 29, 76.)\—Does 
not the following passage in Euripides contain an 
exactly synonymous expression to this short but 
pithy proverb, with one illustration out of many 
in the moral world, of extremes meeting? He- 
cuba, v. 846, where the Chorus give utterance to 
these sentiments : — 


Sewdy ye, Ovnrois &s Gmavra cupmirves, 
wal ras dvayxas of visor didpicav, 
pldous riWévres Tovs TE WoAEuwTdToUs, 
exOpovs Te Tobs mply eipeveis roiotjuevas. 
A. H. K. C. L. 
Tue Op Mats’ Sone (3* S. viii. 68.)—I have 
been haunted for years with the tune and such 
scraps of this notable ballad as I can recollect. I 
subjoin them, and should be as much pleased as 
your correspondent if any of your readers could 
supply the missing lines. I believe those which I 
have written down are correct as far as they 
go :— 
“ Threescore and ten of us, poor old maidens! 
Threescore and ten of us, poor old maidens! 
Threescore and ten of us, 
Without a penny in our purse, 
Lame and blind, and what is worse, 
Poor old maidens ! 
“ We are of the Danish crew, poor old maidens! 
We are of the Danish crew, poor old maidens! 
We are of the Danish crew, 
We are old and ugly too, 
Dressed in yellow, pink, and blue, 
Poor old maidens ! 
“ We petitioned George the Third, poor old maidens! 
We petitioned George the Third, poor old maidens! 
We petitioned George the Third, 
Our petition it was heard, 
; ° was preferred, 
Poor old maidens ! 
. ’ 
“ George the Third said we must rest, poor old maidens ' 
George the Third said we must rest, poor old maidens - 
George the Third said we must rest, 


Every thing was for the best, 
Poor old maidens ! 
“ We are of a willing mind, poor old maidens! 
Wé are of a willing mind, poor old maidens! 
We are of a willing mind, 
Would young men but be so kind 
As to help the lame and blind, 
Poor old maidens!” 


The tune is a most doleful one; and the song, 
when given out with due regard to the ont 
and with perfect gravity, is absolutely irresistible, 


| convulsing the audience with laughter. I suppose 
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that the allusion to the “ Danish crew ” means, 
that these unfortunate single ladies had red hair. 


A correspondent, who happily, is > Not ONE OF 
uz OLD Marps,” has favoured us with a different 
yersion of this mournful overture : — 

“ Threescore and ten of us, 
Poor old maids! 
Threescore and ten us, 
Without a penny in our purse, 
Something must be done for us, 
Poor old maids. 
“We'll petition George the Third, 
Poor old maids ; 
We'll petition George the Third, 
And our petition shall be heard ; 
Each must have a mate prepared, 
Poor old maids. 
“We all on crutches came, 
Poor old maids ; 
We all on crutches came, 
For some were blind and all were lame, 
Hoping soon to change our name, 
Poor old maids. 
“ George the Third unto them said, 
Poorpld maids— 
George the Third unto them said — 
* You've got a maggot in your head,’ 
And much he wished we all were dead, 
Poor old maids. 
“And when we turned to come away, 
Poor old maids ; 
And when we turned to come away, 
*Tis said that some were heard to say 
They wished that they had stayed away, 
Poor old maids.” 

Truth obliges me to say that the last two words 
are altered from the original, as I used to hear 
it when I was a child. It is thought those now 
given are better suited to the propriety of the 
existing “Old Maids of Leamington.” 

Cuppy (3" §, vii. 53.) —The similarity may be 
noted between this and the Hindustani word for 
an ass, guddha, W. T. M. 


~ PEREANT QUI ANTE nos” (3 S, vii. 141; 
vil. 77.)\—Though I am not prepared to say where 
the above phrase occurs in the works of St. Augus- 
tne, or whether he wrote them at all, they cannot 
be from the writings of either of the Saints Dona- 
tus, honoured by the Catholic church, as neither 
of those holy bishops is known to have left any 
writings, if we except a Rule for Nuns, drawn up 
by St. Donatus of Besancon. F. C. H. 
_“ BENE C&PISSE EST DIMIDIUM FACTI” (3" §, 
vi. 148; viii. 77..—W. T. M. writes from Hong- 
kong to inform Mr. MACKENZIE, who is in doubt, 
that this maxim was “ penned ” by Horace “ four 
hundred years before Ausonius.” ‘This is true, 
but probably not in the sense intended by your 
corespondent. The proverb, in its Greek form, 


Apxh fuiov mavtds, is used by Plato and by Aris- 
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totle (Morals, bk. i.; Politics, bk. v.); is quoted by 
Plutarch from Sophocles; by Suidas from one 
Marinus; and by aoe is attributed to Hesiod. 
Thus we step back thrice “four hundred years 
before Ausonius.” (See Erasmus.) 

A, CHALLSTETH, 

1, Verulam Buildings, Gray’s lun. 

Lucian twice gives this proverb in substance, in 
his “ Dream, or Life,” as ’Apx)) 8¢€ rot Suicv wavs, 
and again, in nearly the same words, in “ Hermo- 
timus,” where he shows his belief in its then very 
ancient Greek origin, by ascribing it to Hesiod. 
His correctness, however, in thus ascribing it is 
questioned in an elaborate note upon the former 
instance of his use of the proverb (Hemsterhuis 
and Gesner’s Lucian, p. 5, edit. 1743, Amsterd. ). 
The note, ‘however, seems to overlook the cireum- 


| Stance that the probability might be perhaps 


greater that Hesiod had in fact given this proverb, 
but in some work of his, in Lucian’s time extant, 
since lost, than that Lucian should have misquoted 
some other proverb in Hesiod. or else mistaken it 
for this one. At all events, the note referred to 
seems, from its references, tc establish a very re- 
spectable Greek antiquity for the proverb. Among 
others quoted, Polybius, who lived before Horace, 
and upwards of two thousand years ago, speaks of 
it as used by the ancients, of wiv yap apxain thy 
apxhv Huuov Tod waytds elvar pdoxovtes. 
J. Kynaston Epwarps, 


Srr Samvet Crarke (3S. viii. 28, 60.) —I 
have examined his will in the Prerogative Court 
without obtaining the information required, and 
from further researches I am doubtful if he is the 
Sir Samuel Clarke wanted, as I find that about 
1675 the marriage with a daughter of Sir Samuel 
Clarke that I am endeavouring to trace took 
place, therefore it could not have been one of the 
family of Sir Samuel Clarke knighted in 1712. 
Can any one assist me in agcertaining what other 
merchant of this name resided in London in 1675, 
He was what was formerly termed a Turkey mer- 
chant. : GrEoRGE PRIDEAUX. 

Lusan House, Highbury New Park. 


Kinpeck (3 8. vii. 476; viii. 39.) — I am ob- 
liged to Mr. Auten for the information he has 
been so kind as to give in answer to my inquiry 
about Kilpeck. But when he speaks of the Pye 


| family as having possessed the castle from the 


time of Henry I. I presume he only means that 
the Pyes were lineally descended from the original 
owners. If so descended, it must have been 
through a female line, and I would therefore beg 
to inquire what was the alliance that first brought 
the property into the Pye family. P. 8. C. 
Sr. Aveustrine’s Monsters (3 §. viii. 99.) — 
This is an old story, palmed upon St. Augustine 
in certain old books, such as the famous Liber 
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Cronicarum, Nuremberg, 1493, where I have 
seen not only the pretended descriptions, but the 
same illustrated with the most extraordinary cuts. 
What St. Augustine has really said is as follows : 

“ Queritur etiam utrum ex filiis Noe, vel potius ex illo 
uno homine, unde etiam ipsi extiterunt, propagata esse 
eredendum sit quedam monstrosa hominum genera, que 
gentium narrat historia: sicut perhibentur quidam unum 
habere 0 P 

The saint goes on to describe a variety of mon- 
sters, and then prudently concludes as follows : — 

“ Quapropter ut istam quastionem pedetentim cauteque 
eoncludam: aut illa, que talia de quibusdam gentibus 
scripta sunt, omnino sale sunt, aut si sunt, homines non 
sunt: aut ex Adam sunt, si homines sunt.” (S. Aue. 
de Civitate Dei, 1. xvi. cap. 8.) 

Thus, instead of St. Augustine’s affirming that 
he had seen these cyclopes, he merely relates 
what fabulous histories had reported of them in 
his time, and is very far from considering such 
accounts credible. F. C. H. 

QUOTATIONS WANTED (3"¢ S. viii. 88.)—There is 
no reason to suppose the line to be a quotation. 
It is merely a jingling bell inscription in the usual 
style, of which very many examples could be 
easily quoted. But what does it mean? As given 
in “N. & Q.” it runs thus: — 


“ Mistertis sacris repleat nos Dra Jabannis.” 


The only difficulty is about the penultimate word. 
[ suspect that it has not been copied correctly, and 
recommend a revision. It has very often been 
my fortune to recover a right reading, by a similar 
recommendation, in bell and other inscriptions. 
But if fa be the real letters, they may be con- 
tracted for Decantata, and thus the meaning of 
the line may be this : — 

ag May the praises of St. John fill us with holy myste- 
ries” (or graces ). 

F. C. H. 


“Que vobis mentes,” ete. ("4 S. viii. 49), is 
from Ennius, and quoted in Cicero, De Senectute, 
6, § 16. P. J. F. GANTILLON. 


wlum in fronte media, &c.” 


Anonymous Hymns (3" 8. vii. 488, 487; viii. 
8, 77.)—In answer to the inquiries of C. P. L. and 
R. L, allow me to add to the information already 
given by St. Swrrutn the following notes: — ~ 

No. 4. of C. P. L.’s list is a translation of “ Ex 
quo salus mortalium,” in the Parisian Breviary. 
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Of those the authorship of which Karna jg 
desirous of knowing, No. 17 is by Faber, 53 by 
the Venerable Bede, 139 by Lyte, and 15] ig 
altered by Logan from Dr. Watts. D. Y. 


The communication of your usually well-in- 
formed correspondent G., Edinburgh, is only 
another evidence of how hard it is to killa long- 
lived lie. He assigns the hymn — 

“ Where high the heavenly temple stands,” 


to the Rey. John Logan; but since 1837, when 
Dr. Mackelvie issued his edition of the Poems of 
Michael Bruce, “ with a Life of the Author from 
original sources,” the appropriation by Logan of 
Bruce’s MSS. has been held established; while in 
the edition of the Works of Bruce recently pub- 
lished by the Rey. A. B. Grosart of Kinross (Oli- 
phant & Co., Edinburgh), the whole controversy 
has been re-argued and fresh evidence adduced of 
Bruce, not Logan, having been the author of the 
“ Ode to the Cuckoo,” and of the above and other 
eleven hymns. Let G. and all interested in a 
touching story, consult Mr. Grosart’s -beautifal 
volume. The evidence against Logan seems to 
us, in common with former correspondents of 
“N.& Q.” overwhelming and incontrovertible. 
Scotvs. 

Surely the Easter Hymn must be less known in 
America than here, or your correspondent UnNepa 
could scarcely have confused it with the entirely 
different (and I suspect more modern) hymn, 
“ Christ the Lord is risen o-day.” The author- 
ship of the Easter Hymn appears to remain un- 
known. 

While on this subject, allow me to add a 
“note” on the subject of the “Christmas Hymn.’ 
What is the Christmas Hymn? Call upon the 
“waits” in the southern counties of England to 


| sing “the Christmas Hymn,” and they will at 


No. 5 is altered from a hymn by G. H. 8. in | 


the Penny Post, vol. vi. No. 3. 


No. 9 is not, I think, a translation of “ Agnoscat | 


omne seculum,” as stated by Sr. Swrrury, but 
of “ Exultat cor preecordiis,” in the Sarum Bre- 
viary. The English words are by J. D. Chambers. 

Of those respecting which R. I. inquires, No. 
114 of the “ Ancient and Modern” Collection is 
a translation of a Latin hymn beginning “ Finita 
jam sunt prelia,” and 132, of “ Ave, colenda Tri- 
nitas,” in the Anglo-Saxon Hymnarius. 


once strike up — 
“ Hark! the herald angels sing, 
Glory to the new-born King.” 

Make the same request in Lancashire or York- 
shire, and the unhesitating response will be — 

“ Christians, awake, salute the happy morn, — 
Whereon the Saviour of the world was born. 

I should be glad to know if there be any 
Christmas Hymn among the American Episco- 
valians, and what it is. Perhaps UNEDA could 
Lindly gratify my curiosity on this point. 

HERMENTRUDE. 


Town Cuerks (3 S. vii. 136,-191.)—The use 
of the surname only appears to be adopted by 
some foreigners. , 
German Universities occasionally use it. Thir- 
teen years ago I observed its use in the lt nited 
States Custom Flouse of San Francisco, California. 


J. MC. B. 


Hobart Town. 


I believe that professors of 
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Surxames (3° S. iv. 122; v. 443.)—Much in- 
formation upon the origin of names will be found 
in the History of the Names of Men, Nations, and 
Places in their Connection with the I *rogress of 
Civilisation, from the French of Eusebius Sal- 
verte, by Rev. L. H. Mordacque, M.A., Oxon, 
London, 1864. 2 vols. 8vo. Also, in Mark Antony 
Lower's Essay on Surnames; in the History of 
Christian Names by Miss Yonge, 2 vols. &vo, 
London, 1863, and in a similar work by Miss 
Sewell, (?) 1864. J. M‘C. B. 

Hobart Town. 

DERWENTWATER Famtty (5'¢ S, vy. 402.) 
About the year 1846, two brothers, or father and 
son, named Radclyffe, earned a poor, though honest 
livelihood, at “ Whirlpool Reach,” on the river 
Tamar between Launceston and George Town, 
Tasmania (then Van Diemen’s Land), who were 
said to be the lineal male representatives of the 
Derwentwater family. 

At the time that it was proposed to restore the 
“forfeited titles 1715 and 1745,” these people 
were urged to return to England and prosecute 
their claims, but want of means deterred them. 

J. MC. B. 

Hobart Town. 


Sypyey Postage Stamps (3°¢ 8S. iv. S84; v. 
184.)—The jirst postage stamps issued in Aus- 
tralia were Id., 2d. and 3d., bearing the repre- 
sentation of the Great Seal of the Colony of New 
South Wales. The penny stamp was affixed to 
newspapers, and was issued in January, 1850, and 
is much sought after by collectors. Subsequent 
stamp issues did not bear the same design. An 
engraving of the seal (as well as those of other 
colonies), will be found in plate 2 of the History 
of the Colonies of the British Empire, by Robert 
Montgomery Martin, ed. London, 1843, large Svo. 
The seals are granted with the Charter of the 
Supreme Court, and are affixed to all grants of 
land. They are held by the Colonial (Chief) 
Secretary. ‘See 4 George IV. chap 96, passed 
19 July, 1823. J. M©. B. 

Hobart Town. 

Guiiprorp Faminy (3 S. vi. 455, 543.) —The 
Camden Society publications contain vol. li. Py/- 
grimage of Sir Richard Guyldeford to the Holy 
Land, 4.0. 1506, ed. by Sir H. Ellis in 1851, in 
which is a pedigree of that family brought down 
to a late date, which may afford some information. 

J. MC. B. 

Hobart Town. 

_ Conzyeartn (3° S. viii. 48, 78.) —Coneygarth 
is another word for rabbit-warren, more usually 
written Coneygore, and -gore I take to be a cor- 


ruption of garth (an inclosure.) In an Extent of 
the manor of Crowhurst, co. Sussex, taken 8 Edw. 
, I find “ et cumnygora valet p. ann’. xxv.s.’ 


(Gale’s Regist. Hon of Richmond, App. p. 44.) 
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And thus Gale in “ Observations on the Appen- 
dix” (p. 257): “Connygora, Anglicé, a Conny- 
gree vel Conny-warren, cuniculorum vivarium.” 

It is often an isolated and intrenched hill, pro- 
perty that would be almost useless for other pur- 
poses, as at Portbury, county Somerset. The term 
seems to be confined to the south of England. 

A. S. Enuts. 
srompton. 

Lyon, Lorp Gramis AND Earts or Srratu- 
MORE (3" 8. viii. 48.)—If your correspondent H. 
could get access to the recently compiled history 
of the Lyons of Glamis and their estates (2 vols. 
MS., in the library at Glamis Castle, Forfarshire, 
based on the family charters), 1 think he would 
find all he inquires after. A. d. 

Our correspondent H. may also consult a work en- 
titled Glamis, its History and Antiquities, published by 
A. & C. Black, Edinburgh. The author of this work had 
access to the MS, in the library at Glamis Castle.—Ep. ] 

EXPLANATIONS WANTED (3 8, viii. 9.) — Her- 
MENTRUDE is welcome to the following elucidations 
of her puzzling items of medisval accounts : — 

Armilausa is in Ducange as an article of dress, 
but not of female dress, as this seems to haye been 
with its embroidery of harebells. 

Barehides, Halliwell’s Glossary and authorities 
there cited, a kind of covering for carts; lect’ may 
be for lecticd, a litter, not for /ecto, a bed. ; 

Four cloths of gold, or gilt? bawdekyn d’outre- 
mer. May not this last word be the true reading 
of doncrem. ? 

Amarlat’, probably one of the many forms of 
the Low Latin word corresponding to the English 
enamelled. 

Ad calatho being false Latin, is probably a mis- 
reading. 

Duas pelves wneas, two brazen basins, and one 
brazen chafer (chauffour). 

Et pro duobus paribus lynthiaminum, and for 
two pairs of sheets. The spelling of linteamina is 
not uncommon. The ¢ and ¢ in the older handwrit- 
ing are sometimes impossible to be distinguished 
from each other without an independent know- 
ledge of the word intended. 

Marpie, when extended, will be Marperie; so 
probably, through false spelling or misreading, for 
Maperie, napery. Mappa and nappa seem inter- 
changeable. See Ducange, 175 ells of canvas. 

Eighteen pairs of bracers (armour for the arms) 
of leather (cuir-bouilli). 

One Male-saddle (for luggage or mails). See 
Halliwell under “ Male-pillion.” 

Two pack-saddles, saddles for burdens (som- 
mes), or for sumpters (bétes de somme). 

Pro pouder should be pro ponder’, for the weigh- 
ing. What the articles of silver gilt, entitled 
scissage may be, I cannot say. 

For the mending of my Lady's cup (ciphi xof 


ciphr ? 
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And for the ruling of one skin of parchment 
(pgamen’ not a ?) for noting music upon. 

A “trussable coffer” must be a travelling chest. 
See Halliwell, Trussingbed. C.. 8. P. 


Newtons or Wurrtsy (2" S. xii. 237, 352, 444; 
3*¢ S. i. 17, 97.) The gamekeeper of Sir Hugh 
Cholmley, Lord of the Manor of Whitby, seized a 
greyhound belonging to Isaac Newton, gent., com- 
monly called Captain Newton, and took it to 
Whitby Abbey, where it was hanged. The cap- 
tain thereupon affixed to Whitby bridge a writing 
in the following terms : 

“He that sent for Captain Newton's Greyhound to 
Whitby Abbey, and since caused him to be hanged, is 
a base cowardly Rascal, and was not worthy of the 
Honour to be Topman to such a Dog. Whitby Men, 
beware of these People, who one Day may have no mors 
Esteem for you than they now have for Dogs; you are 


advised by your assured Friend 


“Isaac NEwTon.” 
An information for a libel on Sir Hugh Cholm- 
ley was exhibited against Captain Newton in the 
Court of King’s Bench, 1 James II. This is 
printed in Tremaine’s Placita Corona, 69. The 
result of the proceeding is not there stated. 
C. H. & THompson Coorer. 
Cambridge. 


“La Cromrra pi G. Macaenati” (3 8. viii. 
48.)—The new edition of Brunet’s Manuel, Xc. 
contains the following notice respecting Maga- 
gnati and his works : — 

“ MaGaconati (Girolamo), Capitoli Burleschi ; aggion- 
tovi il giardiniero di Cesare Orsini. Jn Norimbergh, per 
Joseph Stamphier, 1642, in 12. 

“Ce potte était marchand de comestibles et parait 
avoir eu une certaine célébrité. Ses lettres & Galilee ont 
été en partie imprimeées. 

“L’édition citée est rare, et un exemplaire rel. mar. 
citr. par Bedford a été vendu 7 liv. Libri, en 1859. Il 
est vrai qu'il était réuni & un opus ule non moins rare, et 
ayant également la rubrique de Norimbergh, 1642, sur son 
titre que le Catal. Libri, 1859, No. 1499, rapporte ainsi 

“Boarpiitito (Nicolo), La Merdeide, Stanze in lode 
delli stronzi della real villa di Madrid al molto illust. sig. 
Barbante Boccaccio da Dentone. 

“On adu méme Gir. Magagnati, La Vita di S. Longino 
nartire cavalier Mantoano, descritta in Verso Ne totto 
(sciolto), Vinewia, 1605, pet. in-4, et aussi, La Clomira 
favole pastorale, Vinegia, Pinelli, 1613, in -8, avee une 


gravure & chaque acte.” 
J. Macray. 


Oxford. 

Post Mortem Inevutsittons (3 S. viii. 68.)— 
I fear Hermentrupe has no alternative but to 
consult the Inquisitions themselves. In Cooper’ 
Public Records, i. 338, is this note : — 

“ Mr. Hunter (in his South Yorkshire, preface, vol. ii. 
observes that the Commissioners of Public Records com- 
mitted a fatal error by ordering that Calendars should b« 
printed, and not that concise Abstracts of the Inquisitions 
themselves should be prepared for the press. The mort 
curious and important information in every Inquisition, 
he alleges, is thus entirely witheld from the public, namely, 
the names and ages of the heirs.” 


Another note follows this, p. 339, alludi 


(3*¢ S. VILL. Ave. 5,%65, 


—E a ates 


toa 


proposition of Sir Harris Nicolas for su ying 
orma- 


this deficiency, as far at least as regards i 


tion respecting the heirs, by a work to be called 
Heredum Calendarium, containing their names and 
ages. This, however, although a most important 
one, would yet be but a partial remedy for the 
defects of the present Calendars, the findings in 
the Inquisitions giving, it appears, very varied 
information, and nothing short of the “Coneisg 
\bstracts,”’ spoken of by Mr Hunter, would fully 


meet the requirements of the case. 


J. Kynaston Epwanrps, 


Lorp Aston or Forrar (38. viii, 98.)—In 
a book published about thirty years sinee, pro- 
fessing to advocate the claims of a person named 
(Alexander, who claimed the title of Earl of Stim 


ling, it was stated that the then Lord Aston 


had 


been appointed by that designation a justiceofithe 
peace for Worcestershire, though his claimjlike 


that of the claimant to the Earldom of an 
had been rejected at the election of the 


peers to parliament. 


I know Standon, Herts, well, where the Astons 
formerly held the property which descended to 


them from the Sadliers. (See Chauncey.) 
story of the title descending on aman cook, 
afterwards on a watchmaker, was current in 


youth. J. H. 


The* 
and 
my 


L, 


Witt Ircnener, D.D. (3*4 S. vii. 459.)—He 
was rector of Christian Malford from 1705 to 1730, 


when the living was vacated by his death. 


Motices ta Correspondents. 


We are compelled to postpone our usual Notes on Books. 
tter will reach him. 


f licensing Lay- 


E. Sansom is requested to say where a 


T. W. Betenen, M.D. The practice 
the English Church has been discussed in“ i ; 
xi. 153; xii. 214, 334; 2nd 8. i, 152,222. Consult also Nelagws 
the Clergy, p. 457, edit. 17¢ 

G. (Edinbureh.) Dens 
ished as a pamphlet in 1713, Ato. 


Preachers 
N.& Q.” tet 8. vi By 


Righs of 


, Remarks upon Cato, a Tragedy, was pe 


J. 


nm 
x. St; 


Cuaatwo Cross. The earliest edition we have been able to trace @f & 


New History of Encland by Question and Answer is the thé 
n 1736. This edition is in English and French. 

H. F. H. (Saffron Walden. 
762, is by Oliver Goldsmith. ad 
The Bells of Ouseley is a corruption of the Bells of 
i " it was here that Great 


Sew noae. 
an abbey tormerly famous for its bells. 


The anonymous Life of Beau Nash, 976, 


Oamey , 


Tom of 


Oxford passed its juvenility. 
s in Hulbert’s Wisdom, and 


R. Ixours. There are no dramatic piece 4 
other Poems, 1848, or in Stiirmer's Plagues of Egypt, 4¢~ 
work entitle’ Translations from the Greek, Latin, Italien, # 
by W. H. Halpin, is unknown. 

Zera. The New Monthly Magazine 

eparate series was published in January, 1821. 

Qouenist has or 
2nd S. ix. 102, 229, 230. 

W. D. Six articles on the authorship of * 
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